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Opportuniti 
By Shilt and Wilson pportunities 


Organization 


Financing 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT emphasizes two 
points of view: (1) the point of view of the worker, and (2) the point 


of view of the manager or owner. Whether a person works in business 


Location 
Facilities 

or owns a business, he needs to know something about how business Equipment 

is organized, how it is financed, and how it operates. That is the Layout 

story that is told in a practical way in BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND Purchasing 
MANAGEMENT. e Merchandising 


e Advertising 
The first edition of this book was very successful. The plan of the 


e Selling 
second edition is similar to that of the first edition, but there are 


e Transportation 
improvements in the organization, the content, and the problems. ° 


In this bock the student starts out with a study of the opportunities © Credit 

in business, financing a business, starting a business, and selecting e Budgeting 
a location. He then gets into the specific problems of operating a e Insurance 
business, including purchasing, merchandising, shipping, credit, e Personnel 
finance, and other problems. In the column at the right there is a e Taxation 


list of just a few of the important topics covered in this book. e Expansion 
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APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


In APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC the principles are presented in a 
functional, practical, concrete manner. In every unit and every section the 
authors have used vehicles of realism as a means of defending the prin- 
ciples. The following are examples: 
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FUNDAMENTALS INTRODUCED FUNCTIONAL PRESENTATION 


Unit I. Transactions with a Bank 
Addition > Section 1. Deposit Tickets 
Subtraction — Section 2. Check Stubs 


Addition and Subtraction ——-———> Section 3. Bank Statements and Reconcilia- 
tions 








Unit II. The Arithmetic of Buying 
Multiplication ed Section 1. Sales Tickets 


Aliquot Parts———___——_> Section 2. — Tickets Involving Aliquot 
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Division Section 3. Determining Unit Prices 


Division Section 4. Articles Priced by the Hundred, 
Hundredweight, Thousand, and Ton 


Division Section 5. Determining Average Prices 














In this book there is a close correlation with bookkeeping, 
salesmanship, office practice, business management, con- 
sumer education, business law, and general business. The 
problems are very practical, and there are numerous 
illustrations and examples. 








The five-step learning program includes: (1) a functional 
approach described above, (2) a detailed explanation of 
the principle or process, (3) an illustrative example, 
(4) immediate practice through oral and written exercises, 
and (5) spaced cumulative review. 
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Their World of Tomorrow 


Few of us are wholly conscious of the importance of the fact that we are 
perhaps the greatest moulders of thought patterns, habits, and ethical standards 
in the world. And when we think of what responsibilities fall upon our shoulders 
as a result of the noble work of our profession—that of shaping our students’ 
lives for their world of tomorrow—we close our eyes and through trembling 
lips whisper a silent prayer. 


Yet, whether we like to think about it or not, the fact remains that on our 
consciences rests to a tremendous degree the shape of things to come. How 
shall we meet this responsibility which has a greater place in the life of the 
business teacher than in that of any group of educators? 


We must not only be cognizant of the conflicts between Christianity and 
paganism, democracy and totalitarianism, capitalism and socialism, a one 
world and isolationism, tolerance and racism, but we must also be in a position 
to evaluate these concepts by keeping abreast of their current significant devel- 
opments, that through us an appreciation of the God-given heritage of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness may filter down to those whom we groom 
for the business world. 


Business teachers underrate their opportunities for indoctrinating the 
fundamental principles which would give their students the necessary knowl- 
edge to cope with these conflicts so rampant today. 


Teachers of typewriting and shorthand, for example, in their dictation, 
typewriting assignments, guidance, and social contacts could direct every effort 
toward constructing a sane philosophy as a background for facing the enigmas 
these conflicts produce in the minds of the young persons. 


Authors of textbooks have given us plenteous material on types of busi- 
ness, business routine, personality, and character; but why not some material 
to prompt teacher and student thinking about these problems? 


The problems of today will be more demoralizing in a decade or two when 
our students of today become leaders unless we do something about the problem. 
Let us give them the equipment to make “‘their world of tomorrow”’ safe for 


God and the Country. 
° 
ri rm Fin P Cay 


Brother Lucius, C.F. X., president of Catholic Busi- 
ness Education Association; St. Xavier High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 








The Simplified Letter: Pro and Con 


by 


Vaughn Fry 
Research and Standards Division 
National Office Management Association 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





Here is an interesting and up-to-date 
story on the progress that the National 
Office Management Association has made 
in promoting the use of the Simplified 
Letter, models of which accompany this 
article. 











If the Simplified Letter rated a birthday 
cake, then a single glowing candle would 
have symbolized its first birthday in March, 
1948. Being the direct descendent of a long 
line of distinguished forbears, it was to be 
expected that the Simplified Letter would 
arouse much interest in its first year of 
existence. That the expectations were fully 
realized can be seen in the requests for 
information as to its talents and make-up 
that came from thirty-eight states, Alaska, 
Hawaii, five Canadian provinces, and such 
countries as Mexico, Cuba, Venezuela, Chile, 
England, Sweden, and Norway. Teachers 
and businessmen shared almost equally in 
the interest. 

The Simplified Letter is the name of the 
business letter format recommended by the 
National Office Management Association as 
an important step toward improving busi- 
ness correspondence. Its experimental his- 
tory and central feature were reviewed in 
the November, 1947, issue of Tue BALANCE 
SHEET. Its initial use for interassociation 
correspondence dates back to October 3, 
1942, when its most controversial aspect, the 
dropping of formal salutation and compli- 
mentary closing was given official approval. 
It is the direct result of national efforts to 
simplify letter writing, some as far back as 
twenty-five years ago. 

Its three cardinal characteristics today 
continue to be: 


1. Increasing of letter impact by stream- 
lining form and content. 

2. Reducing letter costs in terms of labor, 
materials, and machines; increased 
production. 


. Establishing letter standards without 
standardization. 


Since the March, 1947, introduction to 
letter writers, four broad but vocal schools 
of thought were quick to emerge: 

1. For the Letter, backed by company 

adoption. 

2. For it, generally, but favor changes in 

certain features. 

3. For it, individually, but unable to gain 

company acceptance. 

4. Those who will have no part of it. 


As the pros and cons continue to develop, 
a fifth school has cast a pretty well-defined 
silhouette: “We'll wait and see if its accep- 
tance grows. If we don’t have to bé innova- 
tors, we might be willing to forget our prej- 
udices and adopt it, eventually.” 

Acceptance during its first year has been 
limited from the standpoint of company 
adoption. Tradition is not overcome over- 
night. The significant thing, however, is the 
widespread experimentation now in process. 
It is estimated that at least two hundred 
companies are investigating the possibilities. 
At least five hundred individuals have writ- 
ten in for further information. Inquiries are 
now arriving at the rate of one hundred a 
month. 

Those who seek to change some part of 
the Simplified Letter are in a minority. 
Relatively few have gone so far as to oppose 
the idea entirely. 

The responses come from representatives 
of a wide cross section of business and indus- 
try that include railroaders, confectioners, 
bankers, dairymen, seed merchants, pub- 
lishers, brush manufacturers, brewers, under- 
takers, engineers, retailers, steamship opera- 
tors, hardware makers, photography sup- 
pliers, retail clothiers, and a long succession 
of businessmen who speak for themselves. 
Those in the educational world represent 
colleges, universities, business schools, and 
high schools in a geographical spread almost 
identical to that of the business firms. 

The educator candidly qualifies his interest 
as personal and scientific. He explains his 
understanding that the Simplified Letter 
cannot be taught as a standard letter until 
its adoption has reached widespread levels 
in the business world. It does provide: 
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1. A tenable method of simplifying the Simplified Letters are being used most 
mechanics of letter preparation. commonly by educators as a topic for class 
2. Sound basic principles for developing study and discussion and as a sample format 
letter content. for practice writing. These uses have values 


3. A point of reference in analyzing good that go beyond acceptance and adoption. 
and bad points in today’s business If there is one basic and unchanging ideal 
letters. on which the Simplified Letter is based, it 





NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


there is more to a truly 
SIMPLIFIED LETTER 
then simply dropping 
dear and yours truly 


February 27, 1948 


Mr. W. Harmon Wilson 

The Balance Sheet 
South-Western Publishing Co. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


SIMPLIFIED LETTER SENSE 

Your pioneering for better business letters assures us of 
your interest in NOMA's Simplified Letter, Mr. Wilson. 

We expect a very candid appraisel of its merits. We're 
convinced that it couples a sound principle to a practical 
technique. There's nothing astoundingly "new" about the 
Simplified Letter. But there's much of "old" and "new" 
that: 

1 Has been good thinking for years 


2 Has awaited the crystallizing of concept and format 
in tangible ways 


3 Has deserved s continuing national sponsorship 
NOMA's sponsorship is founded on these facts. We'd be 


happy to have you join us in this effort toward encour- 
aging the writing of better business letters. 


VAUGHN FRY - RESEARCH & STANDARDS 


Messrs, R. E. Smll - W. H. Evans 


this is a 
SIMPLIFIED 


letter 
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is that of producing a greater consciousness 
and a better understanding of how to write 
friendly, expressive, and efficiently contrived 
business letters. The Letter draws its great- 
est support from those who would be good 
letter writers in any format. This is signifi- 
cant. Resistance invariably is shown by 


people who do not feel they write good letters. 
Our files are filled with candid, succinct, 
and friendly letters whose writers agree. 
They say, in part: 

“Yes, by all means, do continue your 
promotion for these better letters, as it 
undoubtedly means progress for a company 





February 27, 1948 


Miss Office Secretary 
1 Main Street 
Busytown, U.S.A. 


THE SIMPLIFIED LETTER 


pattern of writing letters. 


concept comes along. 


Date location 

The address 

The subject 

The name of the writer 
The format 


letters. 





NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Better Business Letters, Inc. 


Here is something that must be given a fair trial if your 
judgment of it is to be fair -- the Simplified Letter. 


You're a competent secretary because you think well and 
because you have been well trained. 
many things, that you've learned a traditional (and good) 

But, now and then, it is wise 
to consider a break from tredition when a new (and better) 


May we invite you to experiment with the Simplified Letter? 


Notice these points among the many: 


When you discuss the Simplified Letter with your boss, think 
of the other points that will help to improve his letters. 


We're sure you'll have good luck with better (Simplified ) 


VAUGHN FRY - RESEARCH & STANDARDS 


Messrs. R. E. Shull - W. H. Evans 


there is more to a truly 
SIMPLIFIED LETTER 
than simply dropping 
dear and yours truly 


Training means, among 


this is a 
SIMPLIFIED 


letter 
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that realizes its letters are sales representa- 
tives of its firm.”—western insurance com- 
any. 

“Pm sold. Will you help me sell my 
employers?”—secretary in a midwestern 
contracting company. 

“Any man who advocates progress is my 
man. I'll help him. For that reason, I’d be 
glad to give some publicity in . . ., since it 
does represent a challenge to more compre- 
hensible business correspondence.”’—editor 
of a national business publication. 

“Yes, sir, I like simplified letters! Why 
in all that’s good business should we ‘dear’ 
somebody or leave him ‘very truly’ is 
beyond me, especially when we're talking 
about a shipment of pig iron that never 
arrived or bawling someone out for not pay- 
ing debts he truly made. Here we are, 
streamlining our office machines and pro- 
cedures and yet allowing one of the most 
important business tools to hang onto its 
beard and sideburns. It’s far past time to 
change.” —executive secretary of a national 
trade association. 

“Congratulations on the splendid SL bul- 
letin which goes to bat for things I have 
preached in my books and lectures for the 
past ten years. Now with the backing of 
your great association, I think we may at 
last see letters everywhere in the form they 
should be.” —nationally known authority on 
letter writing. 

“T can’t promise that teachers of typing 
will revise all their ideas about letter forms 
within the next week or two, but I think this 
(SL) would be a start. Much of the change 
will have to come from youngsters who learn 
the new forms in school.’”—chairman of a 
western high school commercial department. 

“I was very much interested in your 
article published in THe BALaNce SHEET, 
November, 1947. Already, I have used this 
letter style in my stenographic and type- 
writing classes, and my students are ex- 
tremely enthusiastic about the N.O.M.A. 
letter.” —teacher in eastern high school. 

“As a businessman of Venezuela, I am 
most interested in your form.. .” 

“Simplified letters are interesting and offer 
good possibilities for all antitraditionalists, 
of which I am one.”—editor of a western 
house organ. 

“T can’t get over how my opinion has 
changed. When I first saw the letter, I 
thought it was horrible; now I think it is 
wonderful. I wouldn’t think of going back 
to the ‘old’ way. It is such a time saver.” — 
secretary in a large eastern oil company. 

The dropping of the salutation and closing 
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brings most resistance. Probably in second 
place is the controversy over the change in 
filing procedure required by the typing of 
all key data on the left side: date, address, 
subject, signature, and recipients of carbon 
copies. The “for” group insist that the 
change to picking up the left side of the page 
with the right hand is easily accommodated. 
The “against” group are vocal in disagree- 
ment. Other objections (and some answers) 
are: 


1. “Discourteous, stiff, and cold without 
salutation and complimentary close.” 
Well, a cliche never warmed a stupid 
letter, nor did slavish adherence to 
custom, without cause, constitute true 
manners. 


. “Not commonly accepted.” A static 
attitude toward progress is a poor 
excuse for snubbing change. 


. “Lacking in business and social graces.” 
The “graces” are inherent in the writer 
and cannot be machine manufactured. 
A “Dear Sir” gesture is a sad salute to 
graciousness. 


. “Contrary to a right-handed world.” 
Odd, isn’t it, that typewriters never 
found it out. 

. “Unaesthetic. Does not look like a 
‘picture in a frame.’”’ Simplicity has 
its own attractiveness. True, it does 
not have that conventional, warmed- 
over look so admired by traditionalists. 
But there can be balance without a 
compasslike symmetry. And Dali 
never exceeded some of the zigzag 
deserts that come our way. 


. “Many firm letterheads do not look 
well with the simplified format.” Per- 
haps we should place a period after 
“well.” One man’s letterhead pride is 
another man’s anathema. Usually, a 
good letterhead looks better with the 
SL format. 


Letter writers who are custom bound— . 
and balked—can be expected to have such 
reactions. We can not guess what proportion 
of the actual total they represent. In the 
sample of letters we have received, they 
number less than 5 per cent. 


A much larger group is made up of people 
who are sincerely interested in improving 
their letters and, while: accepting most of 
the features of the Simplified Letter, suggest 
changes they consider improvements. We 
are inclined to agree with several points, but 
we are committed to hold to the present 
pattern during this experimental period. 
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Here are a few of the more pertinent 
modifications suggested: 


1. 


“Tt seems to me that the use of the 
Simplified Letter is a matter of rela- 
tivity. There is a time and place for all 
things. I would never think of spring- 
ing a Simplified Letter on a correspond- 
ent unless I had some idea he would be 
responsive to the idea and would under- 
stand what it was all about. With you, 
sir, I would very comfortably simplify 
my correspondence.” 

“T like the subject idea, but I think you 
ought to tell us that it is the subject.” 
(SUBJECT:) 

“Should show ‘Copies to’ at bottom.” 
“Number paragraphs as a valuable 
reference adjunct.” 

“Go in for improvement of letterheads. 
You can not afford to omit the tele- 
phone number.” 


. “Enclose words in single rather than 


double quotation marks for emphasis. 
Use double quotation marks only for 
direct quotations.” 


. “Place date on same line to the right of 


the first line of the address.”’ 


“Place full address at top at all times. 
Use window envelopes.” 


. “Center subject for proper balance.” 
10. 


“Indentation makes paragraph easier 
to locate.” 


“Pica type gives much better appear- 
ance.” (Why not pica spaced, open 
end, elite?) 

“When typing name in capitals under 
signature space use a colon instead of a 
dash.” (Saves carriage shift.) 
“Nonsyllabication at end 
wherever practicable.” 


of lines 


There seems to be confusion in some 
quarters as to the objective behind the pro- 
motion. The objective happens to be simple 
enough to seem impossible: to improve busi- 
ness letters by banning archaic formats and 
by reducing careless thinking in subject 
matter. ‘ 

Simplified Letters make sense. An adop- 
tion of any one of the points recommended 
is a step forward. 
yourself to go all the way, then try going 
a few steps toward the SL goal. 
more truth than first comes to mind in the 
slogan: 
Simplified Letter than simply dropping 
‘Dear’ and ‘Yours Truly. 
The suggestions for dictating and typing 


If you can not bring 
There is 


“There’s much more to a truly 


999 


Simplified Letters are few, but they tell the 
story in the most effective way. Coupled 
with the sample illustrations, they provide 
all the ground rules for experimentation. 


If you want to try dictating a Simplified 
Letter, just follow these guide lines: 


A. 


10. 


Now as to letter mechanics. 


. Omit 


Use the subject to catch reader atten- 
tion, flash letter purpose, and suggest 
a filing niche. 

Give extra care to wording the opening 
sentence. It is your introduction to the 
reader. Make the beginning of every 
letter different. 


those “form-letter” cliches, 
Study a handful of letters from your 
files. Find the stock phrases. Banish 
them. 


Strive for simplicity in words and 
phrases. 

Develop a straightforward and coherent 
thought flow. 


. Strive for a naturalness of tone and 


approach reflecting your own personal- 
ity. Do not be colorless. 


Create a warm and friendly letter 
atmosphere. Veer away from rigid 
formality or disrespectful cuteness. 

Be careful with your closing sentence. 
Its echo lasts. 

Review your letters several days after 
writing them. The imperfections stand 
out. 
Remember 
slogan. 


the Simplified Letter’s 


Here are 


fourteen suggestions that should be checked 
with the illustrations: 


1. 
2. 


3. 


Use extreme left block format. 

Place date in top position on left-hand 
margin. 

Type name and address in block style 
at least three spaces below date (for 
use in window envelope). 


. Omit the formal salutation. 
. Subject heading should be typed in 


capitals and at least three spaces below 
address. 


. Use a double space between paragraphs. 
. Indent questions, listings, or like items 


in the body of letter five spaces from 

left-hand margin, except when preceded 

by a number or letter. 

Omit period after number or letter used 

in an outline form. 

Omit the complimentary close. 
(Concluded on page 423) 
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Secretaries Make Good Wives 


A Message That You May Wish to Convey to Your Students 


by 


Mrs. L. L. Chaplin 


Jarrett Junior High School 
Springfield, Missouri 


Now this is not just wishful thinking, nor 
is it marry-your-boss propaganda. 

Secretaries come in the usual varieties— 
good, bad, and indifferent. We will assume 
you are interested in the qualifications of a 
good secretary and, eventually, a good wife. 

You want to be recognized in your office 
as one who is dependable and capable. Never 
let it be said you are a “sour puss.” 

Of secretaries who do not succeed—who 
are actually fired—did you know that only 
15 per cent lose their positions because they 
cannot meet the mechanical requirements of 
their jobs; in other words, because they can- 
not write readable shorthand and transcribe 
rapidly and accurately? That is really 
encouraging because the average secretary 
finds shorthand and the ability to type very 
simple. 

Not long ago a Spanish boy entered a 
business school and enrolled for shorthand 
because he said, “I think it will be a short 
way to learn English.”” He was not as “off” 
in his logic as one might think. If you can 
write an acceptable business letter, you have 
acquired a good knowledge of our language 
plus the proper use of punctuation. 

As a secretary, who has even a mild degree 
of success, you keep yourself healthy and as 
attractive as possible. You have fun after 
hours, but you also enjoy the busy day in 
the office. 

You experience and observe as a secretary 
when your employer is not always his 
courteous, pleasant self. You sense when he 
is worried or perhaps not feeling up to par. 
You do your usual routine work and then 
tactfully do as much of his work as you are 
capable of doing well, always being careful 
not to overdo it. You anticipate his needs 
and see that he is not disturbed unneces- 
sarily. 

You acquire an entirely new viewpoint of 
money. It is earned as a secretary pleasantly, 
but you find that it is never too plentiful. 
Therefore, you pay for the necessities and 
evaluate your luxuries more or less by how 
many hours or days of work goes into them. 
After some experience you are able to buy 
with judgment. You see the value of insur- 
ance as a saving program, and you like the 
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Mrs. Chaplin, the author of this article, has also 
worked in Brown’s Business and Secretarial 


School, St. Louis, Missouri. 


feeling of knowing you can buy almost any- 
thing you desire by planning and accumulat- 
ing. 

An office is the best place to learn self- 
discipline. Listen attentively to what con- 
cerns the business but never lose sight of 
the fact that the word, secret, is the basis of 
the word, secretary. Be alert, follow instruc- 
tions intelligently, and make it a habit to 
make one pleasant comment daily to each 
person with whom you work. 

Let us take these qualities of a good secre- 
tary and put them to use in the home. You 
know that good habits “carry over,” and 
good secretaries do make good wives. You 
create a pleasant atmosphere as you did in 
the office. You are capable and your husband 
depends on you to relieve him of details of 
family birthdays, letter writing to his family 
and friends, and various time-consuming 
niceties that make life smoother and happier. 
As the homemaker you budget the family 
income, carefully taking into account the 
needs of each member of the family. 

You have a pleasant “Good morning”’ for 
members of your household. Your meals are 
nutritious and varied and are served attract- 
ively. You do not talk too much and are 
careful to repeat only the pleasant things 
you read and hear. You know that good 
health is the biggest asset your family can 
have, so you intelligently strive to keep all 
members, including yourself, healthy. 

You dress appropriately and in accordance 
with the family budget. You plan enough 
social activities to keep your husband stimu- 
lated, always remembering his interests first. . 
Your thoughtfulness and courteousness to 
him will beget the same from him; but if he 
is depressed and unresponsive, you, as a 
former secretary, will remember that he may 
be worried about his work or conditions in 
general or that he may be unusually tired. 
You will not add to his unhappiness or to his 
feeling of uncertainty. You will listen when 
he wants to talk and take a real interest in 
his problems or his comments, but you will 
not offer any advice unless he indicates 
suggestions from you will be appreciated. 

You, as a former wage earner, will be 

(Concluded on page 397) 
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General Business Education’ 


by 
Harm Harms 


Columbus, Ohio 





“We dropped junior business training,” 
said a superintendent a short time ago, 
“because our old teachers would not teach 
it and the new ones could not.” Personally, 
I am not so sure that those who would not 
could. This same superintendent went on to 
say that the teacher’s dislike for the subject 
was equal only to similar manifestations on 
the part of the students. 

Under present conditions the above state- 
ment represents a perfectly natural state of 
affairs. I like bowling because occasionally 
I roll a 200, and my teammates say, “Atta 
boy, Jim!’ However, I dislike playing pool 
and billiards because I find myself forever 
behind the wrong ball. We like to do that 
which we can do well, and at the present 
time few teachers know how to handle the 
nonskill subjects with any degree of con- 
fidence. 

We suggest that you check with the next 
person you meet who says he does not like 
to teach general business. It is entirely 
possible that you will find a do-or-die, book- 
in-hand, drill-on-facts type of teacher with a 
true-false yardstick for evaluating results. 

Teaching general business should not be a 
hit-and-miss affair, an assignment to be 
given to any member of the staff who is 
willing to do it and who happens to have a 
free period. The methods necessary for 
success are often the exact opposite of those 
required for the familiar areas of shorthand, 
typing, and bookkeeping for which areas our 


Twenty Suggestions for Improving Teaching in 


Capital University 






There are thousands of successful courses in general 
business, but Dr. Harms offers here some practical 
suggestions for converting unsuccessful courses into 
successful courses. 


teachers are now adequately prepared. The 
teaching of general business courses can be an 
exciting adventure for both the teacher and 
student. Let us see how this might be done. 

OLD DOGS MUST LEARN NEW TRICKS. Those 
of us who are old in experience and long on 
the know how when it comes to teaching 
skill subjects must consider ourselves babes 
in the woods when assigned to classes in 
general business. We must be “born again.” 
We have to approach the matter of teaching 
these areas with an open mind, ready to learn 
the art of teaching all over again, realizing, 
as was said before, that the techniques of 
teaching general business are often the 
opposite of those needed for skill subjects. 
Once a teacher comes to the realization that 
he cannot teach general business as he does 
typing or shorthand, he has advanced far 
along the road to success 

A FEW Don’ts. Don’t just talk, or talk 
about things, or talk to or at the class, or 
lecture. Use the lecture method only as a 
last resort. Put it at the bottom of the list 
and use it, for the most part, in connection 
with something else—drama, visual aids, 
committee work, instructions, and organiza- 
tional work. Now and then a “flash in the 
pan” of exposition, narrating some interest- 
ing experience or alluding to some worth- 
while reference, will help set the mood for the 
class and can certainly be justified. A candi- 
date for teaching is probably 100 per cent 
right when he says to himself in a college 


*General business is that part of general education that deals with the concepts, knowledges, understandings, skills, and 


attitudes having to do with business—factors that all persons, regardless of status or occupation, should know. A 


ortion of this 


area might well be included in the social studies core program and be required of all students; the remainder should be required of 
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all business students, the depth of study and investigation depending upon time and circumstances. 
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class: “Now I must be sure not to teach like 
this when I graduate—particularly not gen- 
eral business.”” College classes, as a rule, are 
poor models for effective high school teach- 
ing. 

ae MATERIALS. Teachers should go be- 
yond the textbook and should inspire their 
students to become avid collectors of ma- 
terials from a variety of sources, such as 
the aids offered by the publisher of the 
basic textbook and by the textbooks of other 
publishers in this field, newspapers, and trade 
magazines. Teachers should explore the rich 
resources of the community, particularly the 
parents of the students in their classes. Even 
the best teachers will become frustrated 
when left with the opinion that to be success- 
ful they must know everything. You do not 
have to know as much about banking as the 
banker’s son or know politics like the son of 
the local ward boss. Part of the thrill of 
teaching comes from letting these fellows 
have their day in court by making worth- 
while contributions from their own experi- 
ence. 

STUDENT-TEACHER OBJECTIVES. General 
business teachers must make sure the stu- 
dents know what it is all about. What are 
we trying to achieve? Is it worth while? 
Worth while for us! Can we do it? Can we 
do it within the time available? Do we have 
access to materials? What will we get out of 
it? How does it tie in with the rest of our 
education? 

MEANINGFUL EXPERIENCES. Just as wild life 
in the everglades retreats before the falling 
barometer, so interest fades from the class- 
room in the presence of materials, words, and 
manipulations that have no meaning. The 
teacher must succeed in throwing the 
switch, in completing the circuit which con- 
nects a former experience with the one under 
consideration—an accomplishment which at 
times is most difficult to achieve. 

A class had just memorized the poem, ““To 
a Waterfowl,” when a visitor, growing suspi- 
cious because of the sing-song-i-ness of 
expression, ventured the question, “What is 
a waterfowl?” Not a single child in the class 
knew. 

DRAMATICS. We teachers, for the most part, 
are introverts or we wouldn’t be teaching; 
we would be sales managers. But introverts 
or not, in general business we have to let 
ourselves go when occasion demands. Here 
again the technique is just the opposite of 
that needed for shorthand dictation, where 
we try to keep the dictation on a fairly even 
keel and avoid emotion and overemphasis 


of expression because we know that such . 
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emphasis places unnecessary strain on the 
machinery implementing our motor activi- 
ties. Not only should the teacher feel free 
to use pantomime in general business, but 
students should be encouraged to do skits of 
various types, written and produced by 
themselves. A general business class at times 
takes on the aspect of a three-ring circus 
with plenty of showmanship in evidence. 

AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS. Motion pictures, film- 
strips, slides, the opaque projector, charts, 
graphs, diagrams, bulletin-board displays, 
miniature models, color designs, and exhibits 
all have an important place in the general 
business education classroom. Like any good 
device, these aids should help to carry the 
project along toward the established objec- 
tive and not go off on a tangent. It is not 
always advisable to show a film just because 
it happens to be available. It is important 
that the teacher preview films and check the 
projector so as to be sure the equipment 
will function without loss of time. 

VISITING SPEAKERS. One of the points in 
the National Office Management Associa- 
tion’s educational program has to do with 
visiting speakers. Businessmen volunteer 
to go to high schools to help with discussions 
or to give formal talks about some phase of 
business. Dr. Forkner, who recently re- 
turned from a six-month stay in Europe, 
emphasized the fact that in Norway it is the 
natural thing for the businessman to work 
with the schools in establishing a meaningful 
educational program. General business 
teachers should not lose sight of this com- 
munity asset. 

CLASSROOM ATMOSPHERE. “I thought your 
class was working on insurance,” said a 
visitor to the teacher in charge. “Why then 
do you have all this display about transpor- 
tation?” The explanation was that the clags 
was finishing up insurance and that the 
transportation atmosphere was the work of 
the committee on transportation, whose duty 
it was to get the class ready for the new unit 
beginning Monday. A proper classroom 
atmosphere will do a great deal towards 
achieving that mind set, which is still a 
dominant factor in the learning process. 

Thus, long before the unit is officially 
opened, the classroom gradually begins to 
take on the appearance of a workshop in 
transportation. The mood is created and the 
students become travel minded, they are on 
the lookout for materials, and they scan the 
newspapers. Finally when Monday morning 
arrives, the unit is introduced with much 
fanfare and everyone is ready and eager to 
delve into the new subject. 
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CONCOMITANT LEARNINGS. Projects whereby 
concomitant learnings may be effected are 
particularly welcome in general business 
education. The play, the model house, the 
display, and the community project may 
not be the important objectives we seek but 
rather the many learnings, skills, knowl- 
edges, attitudes, and understandings that 
are acquired along the way. Learnings of 
this kind are more likely to fall within the 
5 per cent group. 


THE 5 PER CENT GROUP. It has been esti- 
mated that from 90 to 95 per cent of the 
subject matter learned in classes taught in 
the usual manner is forgotten a year after 
the student leaves school. The general busi- 
ness teacher should ask himself, “Is my 
teaching today within the 5 per cent area 
likely to be retained?” If I am insisting on 
the memorizing of long lists of unrelated, 
uninteresting facts, I can be almost certain 
that the results of my teaching will be for- 
gotten in a few weeks. The inference, of 
course, is that general business teachers are 
not to teach in the usual way. Learning 
that has meaning and is of vital importance 
to the student at the time is apt to fall within 
the 5 per cent bracket. 


COMMITTEE Activity. We talk a great deal 
about democracy in our schools, yet we tend 
to shun co-operative endeavors in favor of 
emphasis on the individual. We know that 
in American business, policies are determined 
to a large extent by committee action; yet 
in school we frequently emphasize declama- 
tion and debate. Instead of learning com- 
mittee technique, focusing the attention on 
a single objective and having each student 
speak to the point with the greatest award 
going to the person making the most worth- 
while contribution, the award now goes to 
the person who gets his way—who wins his 
argument. We need to give effective training 
in problem solving through committee tech- 
nique: get all available facts, provide for 
plenty of discussion, withhold judgment, 
compromise if necessary, and set up a work- 
ing model, try it out, revise, refine, polish, 
and amend it as necessary. ‘The work 
described above might be called internal 
committee technique. The procedure used 
in organizing the various committees to ef- 
fectively handle classroom routines—contact 
committee, materials committee, bulletin- 
board committee, ete—might be designated 
as external committee technique. Here again 
the procedures differ from skill building. 


_,  *Aresource unit compiled by the 1947 summer school class in junior business training at Boston University under my super- 
vision may be had through library loan from Capital University, Columbus 9, Ohio. 
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Plenty of time is necessary, there are no 
time clocks, and no undue pressures that 
interfere with the logical processes of 
thought. 

PLANNING. “It seems so easy. Everything 
she does runs so smoothly.” When such 
conditions prevail, one may be certain that 
considerable planning has been done. The 
teacher who seems to have easy sailing in 
class is often the one who has spent much 
time in planning the unit or the activity at 
hand. Dr. Boyd Bode, former professor of 
philosophy at Ohio State University, is 
frequently referred to as a master in the art 
of questioning. Yet, a few years before his 
retirement, after decades of experience, he 
still came to class fortified with pages and 
pages of carefully worded, thought-provok- 
ing questions. 

TEACHER-STUDENT PLANNING OF ASSIGN- 
MENTS. Under the modern unit teaching 
technique the assignment, as it is generally 
known, fades from the picture. Students, 
with the guidance of the teacher, view the 
job they have selected, decide what needs 
to be done to effect a solution, and assign 
tasks to the proper committees or classroom 
specialists. Thus the project is initiated. 

RESOURCE UNITS. A resource unit is a body 
of teaching aids pertaining to a specific area 
of learning. This usually takes the form of 
suggestions for activities—a hundred and 
one things which students can do, for doing 
is essential in general business. The resource 
unit contains long lists of questions—the 
kind of questions that are usually difficult to 
formulate on the spur of the minute. Refer- 
ences that lead the teacher to all kinds of live 
materials, visual aids, and skits usually make 
up. a substantial part of a resource unit.* 

More and more, summer school methods 
classes are devoting themselves to compiling 
materials of this kind. It is not uncommon 
to hear a teacher say, “My chief purpose 
here this summer is to compile resource 
materials for a unit in housing,” all of 
which makes it apparent that proper prepa- 
ration for the teaching of general business is 
a matter of long-time planning. 

QUESTIONS. Questions may be divided into 
two categories: the dead-end type and the 
chain-reaction type. A question is usually a 
deadening experience when the obvious an- 
swer expected is a simple yes or no. Like the 

“Meet Mr. Jones” type of introduction, 
instead of “This is Henry Jones. He is in 
charge of business education at Manchester. 
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Have you read his book on salesmanship?” 
The latter gets things going; it establishes 
common links; it impells action. Questions 
should be of the chain-reaction type—the 
type that leads on and on. It took years to 
build machinery to put in motion the chain 
reaction associated with the atom bomb. 
Good questions are rarely formulated on the 
spur of the moment. 

prosects. The enthusiasm engendered by 
Kilpatric and others for the project method 
of teaching has had a lasting effect on educa- 
tion. It put the stamp of approval on learn- 
ing by doing. Successful general business 
teachers use the project in various ways. 
Some have one major project a semester in 
which all students participate with a com- 
plicated array of committees and subcom- 
mittees; others prefer a whole series of lesser 
projects of relatively short duration. What- 
ever the use, projects are basic to good 
teaching in the nonskill area. 

FREEDOM FROM FEAR. Fear has made ter- 
rific inroads into the American way of life. 
Howard Mumford Jones in his challenging 
book, ‘Education and World Tragedy,‘ speaks 
of “the uneasiness evident in the American 
world lest personal relations, business rela- 
tions, labor relations, or any other of a dozen 
connections between individual and indi- 
vidual, shall prove deceptive. We are each 
one afraid of being ‘worked.’” ‘To repeat 
Professor Mayo’s word: “We have in fact 
passed beyond that stage of human organiza- 
tion in which effective communication and 
collaboration were secured by established 
routines of relationship.” 

Our good friend, Tonne,’ states, “Fear of 
supervision is one of the major reasons why 
teachers of business are so uninterested in 
securing additional supervisory service.” 

One of the first duties of the general busi- 
ness teacher is to establish a classroom at- 
mosphere that will, to a large extent at least, 
eliminate the fear of “sticking your neck 
out,” of participating, and of wholeheartedly 
belonging to the group. The art of teaching 
without fear is an achievement in education 
worthy of recognition. 

EVALUATION. Evaluation is a part of 
instruction rather than an instrument of 
grading. Proof of learning is in student 
behavior, measured by a variety of different 
instruments. Basically, the evaluation pro- 
cedure involves four factors: 

1. A reconsideration of original objectives. 
2. What behavior patterns can be ex- 


pected from a person who fulfills the stipu- 
lated specifications? How does the 100 per 
cent person act? What does he do? 

3. The use of tests or other rating devices 
to ascertain to what degree the specified 
behavior patterns have been acquired by the 
candidate. 

4. A critical consideration of results to 
ascertain their meanings. 'Teacher-student 
co-operation in designing the evaluation 
machinery offers an additional highly desir- 
able learning activity. 

REFERENCES. A casual inspection of the 
Business Education Index will indicate how 
voluminous materials in general business 
have become. Attention should, however, 
be called to three projects now under way 
which should come close to being the last 
word in the field. Dr. Freeman is heading a 
study for the United States Office of Educa- 
tion which looks as though it will be com- 
prehensive in its scope. The 1949 Yearbook 
of the National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion and the Eastern Business Teachers 
Association will be devoted to general busi- 
ness. General business education is about 
to acquire that “‘new look.” 








Secretaries Make Good Wives 


(Continued from page 393) 


appreciative of the good things that come 
your way. You will willingly co-operate in 
an effort to create the feeling of security, 
both mentally and physically, that will 
insure your family’s happiness. You will 
encourage your husband in every way but 
will not push him. 

Statistics show that office workers, and 
especially secretaries, have more opportu- 
nities for happy marriages than any other 
women workers. Secure the specialized 
training necessary to equip yourself for 
secretarial work and develop the personal 
qualities for a good secretary. Serve your 
employer and the organization employing 
you intelligently. You will find your work is _ 
interesting and never monotonous. Accept 
the challenge, “Give the world the best you 
have, and the best will come back to you.” 
This will be in the form of opportunities for 
service plus satisfactory pay checks as you 
serve your apprenticeship for a successful 
marriage. 

Eventually you will be a satisfactory 
partner—a promotion worth working for; 
and it will bring to your marriage happiness 
and mutual appreciation. 


‘Howard Mumford Jones, Education and World Tragedy (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press,1946), p.106. 
*Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, “‘Notes by the Editor,” The Journal of Business Education (Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania: Robert C. 
Trethaway), January, 1948, page 7. 
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Virginia Plans Layouts for Business Departments 


This article is a reproduction of “‘Guide for Planning the Commercial Educa- 

tion Department’ prepared by A. L. Walker, state supervisor, Commercial 

Education Service, and Marguerite Crumley, assistant state supervisor for 

commercial education, in collaboration with the School Building Service, 
State Department of Education, Richmond, Virginia. 


The layout, number, and kind of rooms 
for the commercial department are planned 
to conform to the instructional objectives of 
the commercial education program, the size 
of the school, and the enrollment in commer- 
cial subjects. Since one of the purposes of the 
commercial education program is the train- 
ing of students for vocational competency in 
the office occupations, it is of great import- 
ance that some of the rooms stimulate actual 
office conditions in arrangement and equip- 
ment. Conventional classrooms are as 
inadequate for effective vocational office 
training as they would be for the teaching of 
vocational home economics or industrial 
arts. The effectiveness of the instruction and 
practice is largely conditioned by the room 
layout, the physical equipment, and the 
semblance of realism resulting therefrom. 
It is to be noted that this guide is designed 
to give practical help in planning and equip- 
ping the commercial departments and is not 
to be construed as an attempt to reduce 
planning to absolute uniformity. 

ROOM SIZE. Rooms for bookkeeping, short- 
hand, and the general business subjects 
should accommodate a maximum of 30 
students allowing 25 square feet of floor area 
per student. 

Special rooms, such as typewriting, office 
machine laboratory, and rooms requiring the 
installation of mechanical devices, counters, 
and display cases, will vary according to the 
equipment, but the space requirements will 
usually be from 20 to 30 square feet per 
student for typewriting rooms and 30 to 35 
square feet for the office machine laboratory. 

BUILT-IN EQUIPMENT. 

1. Recessed lockers for storage of stu- 
dents’ clothing and books should be provided 
in the corridors adjacent to the classrooms, 
or special wardrobes should be a feature of 
the room interior. Wraps and other personal 
effects are stored in cabinets or closets in the 
well-ordered office. Similar provisions should 
be made for the school practice office. 

2. Cabinets are provided for the storing of 
teaching materials in the bookkeeping room, 
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the typewriting room, and the office machine 
laboratory. Especially in the case of the 
office machine laboratory, sufficient space 
either on counters or underneath counters 
should be provided for the storing of small 
machines and appliances when not in actual 
use. This makes it possible to use the office 
machine laboratory as a room for advanced 
dictation and other small classes. 

8. Chalk boards and tack boards are 
features of each commercial room. The 
bookkeeping room should be equipped with 
proportionately more chalk board space and 
proportionately less tack board space than 
the office machine rooms or the typing 
rooms. 

4, Every commercial room should be 
equipped with bookcases and magazine racks 
for specialized reference material. 

5. Sufficient electric wall and floor outlets 
are features of each room to make possible 
the use of electrically actuated office equip- 
ment and appliances such as projection 
machines, illuminated drawing boards, elec- 
tric typewriters, duplicating machines, and 
computing machines. Especial attention is 
given to the outlets for the office machines 
laboratory. 

6. A wash basin is installed in the office 
machine Jaboratory and in the typewriting 
rooms. 

7. Metal hanger strips are installed above 
the chalk board and tack board space for 
use in hanging displays, handwriting alpha- 
bet strips, ete. 

ROOM COMBINATIONS. Illustration No. 1 
shows space requirements for various size 
schools from which basic plans can be de- 
veloped. 

1. Schools employing one teacher may use 
Combination #1 using Room #8 for book- 
keeping, shorthand dictation, and _ basic 
business classes. It should be recognized 
that a commercial department employing 
only one teacher is extremely limited in 
providing business training beyond a general 
consumer-use program of studies. Occupa- 
tional training requires a larger school unit 
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with two or more teachers and specialized 
equipment and curriculums. 

2. Two- or three-teacher departments may 
use Combination #2. This combination adds 
a office machine laboratory to Combination 

Li 
3. Schools employing four, five, or ‘six 


commercial teachers should adopt a layout 
similar to that shown in Combination #3. 
4. Larger schools may add required type- 
writing, shorthand, and general purpose 
rooms as conditions require. 
SPECIAL PURPOSE ROOMS—LAYOUT AND EQUIP- 
MENT. To a large extent, all rooms of the 
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commercial department are special purpose 
rooms. It is particularly true of rooms to be 
used for vocational training purposes. The 
design, layout, and specialized equipment is 
necessary to acquaint the prospective office 
worker with job requirements. Effective 


instruction is largely dependent upon real 
office environment. 

1. Typewriting Rooms. (See Illustration 
No. 2.) The typewriting room should be 
adjacent to and connected with the dictation 
room to facilitate passage of students for 
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transcription of shorthand notes. The size 
of the room will depend upon the number of 
students to be accommodated, allowing 20 to 
30 square feet of floor space per typewriter. 
It will be found uneconomical to equip for 
less than 20 students and the instructional 
efficiency will begin to decline when the 
number exceeds 35 students. For a standard 
room width of 22 feet, a room 266” in length 
will accommodate 24 students. 


Furnishings and Equipment. 


1. Built-in storage cabinets, about 18” 
in depth, for keeping teaching materials 
and supplies safely is provided. Storage 
space may be constructed under the 
counter at the front of the room. The 
counter top measures about 18” in depth 
so as to accommodate letter trays, stapling 
machines, timers, paper trimmers, etc. 

2. The space above the counter may 
be used as a tack board, for keyboard 
chart display, and for a projection screen. 

3. A typewriter demonstration stand, 
adjustable for height and for side view, is 
a part of the equipment of all typewriting 
rooms. 

4. Dictionaries, stapling machines, 
paper trimmers, letter trays for incoming 
and outgoing papers, and an interval 
timer are standard equipment for the 
typewriting room. 

5. One 4-drawer metal file case 
equipped with alphabetic guides and 
folders is an essential item of equipment. 
The two top drawers may be used by the 
instructor for filing teaching materials, 
tests, and other materials relating to 
typewriting instruction. 

6. Electrical outlets are placed at the 
rear and the front of the room to permit 
the use of projection machines and for the 
demonstration of electrically operated 
office machines and appliances. 

7. Blackout shades for all windows is 
an important item if audio-visual aids are 
contemplated. 

8. Lighting intensity of 20 foot-candles 
on the right side at desk top should be 
assured. 

9. Individual typewriter tables, 30” x 
18”, adjustable to heights of 24” to 29”, 
are used. Tables should be of rigid con- 
struction and should be made fast to the 
floor by the use of angle irons or by some 
other device. 

10. Adjustable chairs for the typewriter 
operator, preferably of the posture chair 
design, are recommended. 

11. Doors are located at both the front 
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and the rear of the room leading into the 
corridor to facilitate entering and leaving 
the room. 

12. Pedestal for projection machine at 
the rear of the room will be an indispens- 
able item. 


2. Office Machines Laboratory or Office 
Practice Room. (See Illustration No. 3.) An 
adequately equipped office machine labora- 
tory, or a model office, is an essential part 
of any commercial department proposing to 
train students for job competency in special- 
ized office occupations. The equipment 
should be representative of that found in 
offices of the school area, but with due con- 
sideration for the normal population mo- 
bility. The office practice room, or labora- 
tory, is “the office’ where practical training 
is provided for file clerks, comptometrists, 
duplicating machine operators, calculists, 
bookkeeping machine operators, stenog- 
raphers, posting machine operators, and 
sundry other specialized office workers. 

“The office” is located between the type- 
writing room and the bookkeeping room and 
has connecting doors with each of these 
rooms to make available the specialized 
equipment to students from these rooms. 
“The office” may be arranged to be used for 
advanced dictation by removing the portable 
machines to storage or to the top of the 
counter. 

The size of the office training room will 
depend largely upon the anticipated size of 
the classes to be trained and the extent and 
kind of furnishings. Approximately 30 to 35 
square feet of floor space, however, should 
be allotted for most all the machines and 
desks. In general, the class size in office 
training will be relatively small because these 
courses will be restricted to students in the 
last year of high school or to postgraduate 
students. Instruction should be of an in- 
dividualized nature which also tends to 
limit the size of the class to less than 20 
students. 


Furnishings and Equipment. 


1. Built-in linoleum-top counter about 
18” deep x 36” high x 12’ long. The counter 
should be equipped with storage shelves 
below and have sliding doors with locks. 

2. Electrical outlets for each desk or 
work station and additional outlets spaced 
around the baseboard at convenient loca- 
tions. 

3. A lavatory installed adjacent to 
duplicating equipment. 

4. Paper towel and soap dispensers 
above the lavatory. 
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5. Bookcase—adjustable shelves. 

6. Minimum of one 4-drawer metal file 
case of standard letter size. 

7. Miniature filing trays and guides for 
filing instruction. 

8. One to three units of transcribing 
machines. If possible, the Dictaphone, 
Ediphone, and Sound Scriber should all 
be included. 


9. Dictating machines—Dictaphone, 
Sound Scriber, or equal. 


10. Adding-listing machines of both 
types—selective keyboard and_ten-key 
should be included as primary equipment. 

11. Rotary type calculators—Frieden, 
Marchant, Monroe, or equal. 

12. Key-driven calculators—Burroughs, 
Comptometers, or equal. 

13. Stencil type duplicators—Mimeo- 
graph, Niagara, or equal. 

14. Fluid type duplicators—Standard- 
Wolber, Ditto, or equal. 

15. Electric typewriter. 

16. Portable posting machines. 


17. Mimeoscope or some other illumi- 
nated drawing board. 


18. One 20-inch carriage typewriter. 

19. Paper trimmer, automatic number- 
ing machine, stapling machine, time 
stamp, etc. 

20. Linoleum-top work table for stack- 
ing and collating duplicated materials. 


3. Bookkeeping Room. (See Illustration 
No. 4.) The bookkeeping room is adjacent 
to and has connecting doors with the office 
machines laboratory in order that computing 
machines may be available to bookkeeping 
students. The bookkeeping room may be 
furnished so that it will be available for other 
classes also, such as general business, begin- 
ning shorthand, business mathematics, and 
commercial law. It is large enough to accom- 
modate approximately 30 students on the 
basis of 20 to 25 square feet of floor space 
per student. 


Furnishings and Equipment. (See Illustra- 
tion No. 5.) 

1. Built-in storage closets for practice 
sets, 18” in depth with recessed storage 
cabinets having sliding doors built in at 
the rear of the room. The top section 
provides sufficient space for 30 individual 
sections 15” x 10” x 14” deep. 


2. Electrical outlets at front of room 
for demonstration of office equipment 
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and an outlet at the rear of the room for 
the use of projection machines. 


3. Chalk board at the front and one 
side of the room with sections for ledger 
and journal rulings. 

4. Built-in book shelving 10” deep x 4’ 
wide x 4 shelves (adjustable). 

5. Minimum of one 4-drawer steel file 
case. 

6. Section of tack board 48” x 30” at 
front of room. 

7. Cork display strip 12” wide above 
the chalk board. 

8. Linoleum-top tables 30” x 22” x 28” 


in height and 30” x 22” x 30” in height. 

9. Hardwood office chairs, heights of 
seats varying from 16” to 18” from the 
floor. 


10. Lighting, either natural or artificial, 
from side and rear of the student with a 
minimum intensity of 20 to 25 foot-candle 
reading at the top of each desk. 


11. Blackout shades for all windows. 


12. Stand at rear of room for projection 
equipment. 


4. Faculty and Counseling Offices. (See II- 
lustration No. 1.) Vocational office training 
has as its terminal objective the placement 
of trainees on a full-time, wage-earning basis. 
Effective training and placement depend 
largely upon student counseling, guidance, 
testing, compiling, and analyzing vocational 
test scores. Placement involves interviewing 
of the student, interviewing prospective 
employers, further testing of the employee, 
making referrals, and compiling and filing 
follow-up records. The faculty office is an 
essential part of the commercial department 
if these activities are to be carried out in an 
efficient and businesslike manner. A prop- 
erly organized department office may be the 
most important space of the entire commer- 
cial department. 





BOOKKEEPING AND TYPEWRITING 
AWARD PINS 


Schools that use 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING, 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, BOOK- 
KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING by McKinsey and Piper, 
COLLEGE ACCOUNTING, or COLLEGE TYPEWRITING 
may obtain gold, silver, and bronze pins to use as achievement 
awards. These are available at very reasonable prices. For 
information write for a descriptive circular. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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NEW 


SECOND EDITION 


with office-style 
dictation and many 
other features 


* 


FOR ADVANCED 
SHORTHAND 
CLASSES 











Shorthand Dictation Studies 


By Wallace B. Bowman 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES, Second Edition, is 
the most comprehensive shorthand book that has ever been 
published. It not only includes the traditional rhythmic 
dictation material, but also includes new office-style dic- 
tation. This office-style dictation will help the student pre- 
pare for what he can expect on his first job. Itincludes dic- 
tation with pauses, changes, special instructions, insertions, 
deletions, and other types of interruptions. 


Some of the other features include regular theory review, 
brief-form review, vocabulary building, punctuation point- 
ers, business practices, syllabication, and numerous other 
features. The book contains forty Dictation Studies. Each 
study usually consists of five parts as follows: basic skills, 
business information, business correspondence, business 








THE TEACHERS’ MANUAL. The 


practices, and progress checkup. The progress checkup 
gradually increases in length from 125 words to 600 
words. 


manual contains shorthand keys to all 
dictated material in the textbook. For 
those teachers who do not wish to use 


the office-style dictation in the textbook, 
these same letters are included in the 
manual for regular rhythmic dictation. 
For teachers who want more office- 
style dictation, additional letters of this 
type are included in the manual. 


TV Damme BALANCE SHEET 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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N.Y.U. Business Education Conference 


The ninth annual summer conference in 
business education at New York University, 
New York City, will be held on Wednesday, 
July 28. The theme will be “Business Educa- 
tion and World Commerce.” ‘The confer- 
ence will be sponsored by Alpha chapter of 
Delta Pi Epsilon and will be under the 
general chairmanship of Dr. Paul S. Lomax. 

The morning conference will deal with 
tariff problems, foreign exchange, and foreign 
trade as they influence American business 
and thus business education. World com- 
merce and its educational implications will 
be discussed at the luncheon meeting. In 
the afternoon there will be a series of panels 
to discuss the implications of trends in world 
commerce as they affect the teaching of 
business subjects in the schools. 

These discussions will help orient the 
conference members to world problems in 
relation to business education. 


New President of La Verne College 


Harold D. Fasnacht has been appointed 
president of La Verne College, La Verne, 
California. He will assume his new respon- 
sibilities on July 1. Mr. Fasnacht was a 
teacher of business subjects in Wiley High 
School, Wiley, Colorado, and later became 
superintendent of schools of that city. In 
1937 he accepted the position of business 
manager and head of the Department of 
Business Education at Colorado Woman’s 
College, Denver, Colorado, and later was 
appointed dean of administration. 

Mr. Fasnacht received his B.S. degree 
from McPherson College, McPherson, Kan- 
sas, and his M.A. degree from Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley, Colo- 
rado. He has done graduate work at Colo- 
rado State College of Education and the 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado, 
and at present is working for his Doctor’s 
degree at Denver University, Denver, Colo- 
rado. Mr. Fasnacht is an author and is 
general editor of the National Business Edu- 
cation Quarterly. 
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Pi Omega Pi Celebration 


Alpha chapter of Pi Omega Pi at North- 
east Missouri State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri, will celebrate its twenty- 
fifth anniversary on June 12. An initiation 
and other campus activities will take place 
in the afternoon, and a banquet and dance 
in honor of the founder of the fraternity, 
Dr. Paul O. Selby, will be held at the Trav- 
elers Hotel, Kirksville, during the evening. 

Membership in Pi Omega Pi has grown 
from 15 on the evening of June 13, 1923, to 
a national membership of over 8,000. Alpha 
chapter alone has initiated 438 members. 

Originally formed as a national honorary 
fraternity in teacher-training institutions, 
the majority of the chapters of Pi Omega Pi 
are in state teachers colleges, state colleges, 
or state universities. Sixty-three chapters 
have been installed in 31 different states. 


Catholic Business Education Activities 


The Catholic Business Education Asso- 
ciation will hold its national annual con- 
vention at Cardinal Hayes High School, 
New York City, on May 28 and 29. The 
convention will begin at 3:30 p.m. on May 28 
with a program on visual aids. On May 29 
the discussions will be of vital interest to 
business teachers of both high schools and 
colleges. 

The Midwest unit of the Association 
announces that two studies for the Catholic 
high schools have been begun. The first 
study deals with the high school commercial 
curriculum and its objectives. It is under 
the chairmanship of Mary A. English, Wright 
Junior College, Chicago, Illinois. The second 
study is on guidance in the secondary schools 
of the Midwest area. It will be under the 
chairmanship of Brother James Luke, St. 
Mary’s College, Winona, Minnesota. 

At a recent meeting of the Midwest unit, 
the following officers were elected: cochair- 
man, Dr. William H. Conley, Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Illinois; secretary, Mary A. 
English; treasurer, Brother Luke Clement, 
St. George High School, Evanston, Illinois. 
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DTH CENTURY TYPEWRING 


Previous editions of 2OTH CENTURY TYPEWRITING have grown 
in popularity until it is now used in more schools than all competing 
textbooks combined. The popular. features of previous editions 


have been retained and improved; new features that have already 
been tried and tested have been added. 


Nothing old has been dropped just because it is old, and nothing 
new has been added just because it is new. New procedures and 
techniques have been introduced only when they have proved to 
be definitely superior. 


In this fifth edition you will find a balanced program of speed and ~ ey iogaed 


accuracy drives along with drives for sustained writing and office- Carolina, 
like production. Special techniques are used to gain speed, but Florida, 
accuracy is maintained; special techniques are used to gain ccn- and Georgi 
trol (accuracy and refinements of techniques), but speed is main- 

tained; when the new skills of speed and control are applied to 

production problems, there are also special skill-maintenance 


exercises to maintain speed and control. 


The student is taught how to measure his ability in terms of his 
errors and the correct words per minute. Special techniques make 
it easy for teachers to handle different abilities in each class by 
working for new goals on individual levels. 


Throughout the entire book there is constant emphasis on proper 
stroking, proper manipulation of the machine, proper reading of 
copy, proper posture, proper position of the hands and arms, and 
relaxation. There is also periodic emphasis on error analysis, 
corrective practice, punctuation, capitalization, arrangement, and 
all the other fine details that are essential in developing a complete 
typing skill. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 






































‘ 


DIRECT APPROACH—The scientific plan of intro- 


ducing the keyboard permits the early writing of 


complete words, sentences, and letters. The stronger 


fingers do most of the work in the beginning as the 
weaker fingers are gradually developed. The alpha- 
bet is introduced in the first eight lessons. The com- 
plete keyboard, including figures and special char- 


acters, is covered in the first fourteen lessons. 





1949 Business Edecution Yearbook 


“General Business Education” will be the 
theme of the 1949 American Business Edu- 
cation Yearbook, which is published by the 
joint publication commission of the National 
Business Teachers Association and Eastern 
Business Teachers Association. The editorial 
staff is composed of: editor, Dr. Paul L. 
Salsgiver, Simmons College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; associate editors, Ruth Hughes, 
Ginn and Company, and Louis C. Nanassy, 
Upsala College, East Orange, New Jersey; 
and assistant editors, Gladys Bahr, Withrow 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Dr. Edward 
L. Cooper, State Teachers College, Albany, 
New York; W. L. Einolf, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Dr. Jessie Graham, supervisor of business 
education, Los Angeles City Schools, Los 
Angeles, California; and Milton C. Olson, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indi- 
ana. Work of planning and organizing the 
Yearbook began in March, 1947. Plans 
were completed by the staff early in the fall 
of 1947, and since that time contributors 
have been busily preparing their materials. 

The four major parts of the Yearbook 
will treat the philosophy, subject matter, 
teaching, and the curriculum and adminis- 
trative problems of general business educa- 
tion. 


Indiana U. Graduate Assistantships 


The School of Business and Department 
of Economics of Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, have available a number of 
graduate assistantships and teaching fellow- 
ships for the academic year, 1948-49. Ap- 
pointments are available to qualified grad- 
uates of accredited colleges and universities. 

The stipends for graduate assistantships 
range from $200 to $1,200 for each academic 
year, depending upon the types of duties 
involved and the experience of the student. 
The stipends of teaching fellows range from 
$1,200 to $2,400 per academic year. Grad- 
uate assistants and teaching fellows who live 
outside the state of Indiana are exempted 
from out-of-state fees. Graduate assistants 
and teaching fellows eligible for the benefits 
of Public Laws 16 and 346 may qualify for 
full or partial subsistence allowances in 
addition to their stipends. 

The duties of graduate assistants and 
teaching fellows include part-time teaching, 
research, administrative work, student 
counseling, paper grading, and related 
activities. 

For further information write to A. M. 
Weimer, Dean, School of Business, or C. L. 
Christenson, Chairman, Department of Eco- 
nomics, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 








Pennsylvania Business Education Conference 


A business education conference will be 
held at Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania, on July 12 and 13. 
The theme of the conference will be “Impli- 
cations of Research for the Classroom 
Teacher.” 

The morning session on Monday will be 
devoted to the topic, “Principles for the 
Evaluation of Shorthand Systems.” The 
speaker will be Dr. Edward L. Cooper, State 
Teachers College, Albany, New York. Fol- 
lowing the address there will be a panel 
discussion with Wallace B. Bowman, South- 
Western Publishing Company, acting as 
moderator. 

At the luncheon meeting on Monday, Dr. 
James Gemmell, Pennsylvania State College, 
will act as toastmaster. The luncheon 
speaker will be Marion Rex Trabue, dean, 
School of Education, Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Following the luncheon meeting Dr. 
William G. Polishook, director, Department 
of Business Education, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, will speak on 
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the topic, “The Effectiveness of Teaching 
Business Arithmetic as a Separate Subject 
or as an Integral Part of Junior Business 
Training.” Dr. Polishook’s address will be 
followed by a panel discussion with Dr. Elvin 
S. Eyster, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana, acting as moderator. 

The fourth session will begin at 10:00 
A.M. on Tuesday. Dr. Viola DuFrain, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
Illinois, will speak on the topic, “The 
Practicability of Emphasizing.Speed Before 
Accuracy in Elementary Typewriting.” A 
panel discussion with Alan Lloyd, Gregg 
Publishing Co., acting. as moderator will 
end the fourth session. 

The fifth session will deal with the subject, 
“The Use of Common Experiences in the 
Approach to Elementary Bookkeeping.” 
The speaker will be Dr. Harry Huffman, 
College of Education, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma. Following Dr. 
Huffman’s address will be a panel discussion 
with Harvey A. Andruss, ‘president, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, as moderator. 
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Oklahoma Regional Conference 


The twelfth annual regional conference on 
business and distributive education will be 
held at Oklahoma A. and M. College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma, on June 18 and 19. The 
conference will include general sessions as 
well as sectional meetings devoted to discus- 
sions and demonstrations in the various 
subject fields. 

The following nationally known business 
educators will appear on the program: T. 
James Crawford, School of Business, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana; Dr. 


Harry Huffman, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma; Dr. Vernon A. Mussel- 
man, College of Business Administration, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado; 
John B. Pope, Business Education Service, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. 
C.; Dr. P. O. Selby, head, Department of 
Business Education, Northeast Missouri 


State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mis- 
souri; Dr. M. Fred Tidwell, San Jose State 
College, San Jose, California; W. Harmon 
Wilson, editor, THe BALANCE SHEET. 








Dr. Meehan is Head of E.B.T.A. 


The Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 
tion held its fifty-first annual meeting in 
the Hotel Benjamin Franklin, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, on March 24-27. Dr. James 
R. Meehan, Hunter College, New York 
City, was elected president. 

The new vice-president is Ellen C. Talbot, 
Moody Secretarial School, New Britain, 
Connecticut. Bernard A. Shilt, supervisor 
of secondary commercial education, Buffalo 
Public Schools, Buffalo, New York, was re- 
elected secretary. Rufus Stickney, Boston 
Clerical School, Boston, Massachusetts, was 
re-elected treasurer. 


The retiring president, Walter E. Leidner, 
Boston Clerical School, becomes a member 
of the executive board. The other two 
elected members of the executive board are 
Saul Wolpert, Eastern District High School, 
Brooklyn, New York, and Elgie G. Purvis, 
Strayer College, Washington, D. C. 

The convention was well attended and 
there was active participation in the meet- 
ings. The 1949 convention will be held in 
New York City. The headquarters for this 
convention will be determined later. 

The new officers and executive board of 
E.B.T.A. are shown in the photograph below. 

















Top Row: Walter E. Leidner, retiring president; Mrs. Frances Doub North, executive board member; Clark F. Mur- 
dough, executive board member; Dr. Helen Reynolds, executive board member; Elgie G. Purvis, executive board 


member. 


Bottom Row: Bernard A. Shilt, secretary; Dr. James R. Meehan, president; Ellen C. Talbot, vice-president; Rufus 


Stickney, treasurer. 
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South Carolina Teachers Meet 


The South Carolina Business Teachers 
Association met in Columbia on March 18 
and 19. Mrs. Rita Polk Heape, High School, 
Greenville, presided. It was the largest 
meeting ever held by this Association. At 
this meeting it was decided to change the 
name of the Association from the South 
Carolina Commercial Teachers Association 
to the South Carolina Business Teachers 
Association. 

The two speakers at the meeting were 
Hollis P. Guy, executive secretary, United 
Business Education Association, and Dr. 
John L. Rowe, College of Practical Arts and 
Letters, Boston University, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Dr. Rowe also gave a demonstra- 
tion on teaching typewriting using students 
from the Columbia schools. 

The newly elected officers are as follows: 
president, Elise Etheredge, High School, 
Columbia; vice-president, Margaret Leses- 
ne, High School, Spartanburg; secretary, 
Mrs. Virginia Winstead, Girls High School, 


Anderson. 
* * 


Pennsylvania Graduate Research Fellowships 


Dr..C. R. Carpenter has announced that 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania, has available six graduate 
research fellowships in the field of sound 
motion picture research. The stipends range 
from $1,000 to $2,400. Individuals who are 
ready to undertake research for the doctorate 
thesis in psychology and education or related 
fields on problems of instructional motion 
picture production and utilization, or pro- 
blems of perception, learning, and attitudes 
involving the use of films, are invited to 
apply for a fellowship. 


It is expected that fellows will undertake 
and complete research requirements for the 
Ph.D. or Ed.D. theses during the period of 
one year covered: by the fellowship award. 
Interested individuals who already hold the 
Doctor’s degree are also invited to apply 
for fellowships. The instructional film re- 
search project, with which the fellowships 
will be held, has the task of performing 
research to derive the scientific principles 
and facts that should be employed in the 
production and use of sound motion pictures 
to achieve maximum effectiveness for rapid 
mass instruction. 

For further information write to Dr. C. R. 
Carpenter, Director, Instructional Film 
Research Project, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pennsylvania. 
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Texas Business Education Conference 


A business education conference will be 
held at Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, Texas, on Friday, June 4. All high 
school commercial teachers and college § 
teachers of business education subjects are 
invited to attend. Registration will be in the 
foyer of the Administration Building at 
8:30 A.M. 

The opening address will be on the topic, 
“Visual Aids in Business Education.” A 
panel discussion on “Effective Methods of 
Presenting the Business Subjects” will follow 
the opening address. 

There will be a luncheon meeting followed 
by a panel discussion by members of the 
Dallas and Fort Worth chapters of the Na- 
tional Office Management Association on 
the topic, “What Training the Employer 
Expects of His Office Personnel.” 


Columbia University Summer Conference 


The second annual summer conference on 
international business education will be held 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, on Friday and Saturday, 
July 23 and 24. The theme of the conference 
will be “Business Education at the Post-High 
School Level in Europe and America.” 

The conference will open on Friday after- 
noon with a trip to the United Nations 
headquarters at Lake Success, provided they 
are in session on that date. If not, there will 
be a discussion of the role of America in 
educational leadership in western Europe. 

There will be a dinner on Friday evening, 
at which time Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, will 
speak on ““The Economic and Social Condi- 
tions in Western Europe and Their Implica- 
tions for Education in America.” Dr. Fork- 
ner spent the winter session traveling in ten 
western European countries where he made 
a special study of economics and education. 

On Saturday morning there will be a series 
of brief presentations dealing with the new 
developments in business education in junior 
colleges, technical institutes, and business 
colleges. 

There will be an exhibit of teaching mate- 
rials and office equipment of interest to 
business teachers. The conference is open: to 
all interested persons. Send in your reserva- 
tions now, if you plan to attend, indicating 
for which sessions you wish reservations. 
Address your reservations to Business Edu- 
cation Department, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 27, New York. 
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Cincinnati 


Simplified — Streamlined — Modernized 


20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING 


and 


ACCOUNTING 


By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 


This new edition is simplified, streamlined, and modern- 
ized. It is much more than simply a statement of prin- 
ciples and a compilation of problems. It is designed for 
scientific, logical, efficient, and simple presentation. 
In the first chapter, the student is shown how all book- 
keeping records begin. He is carried through a series 
of simple steps carefully illustrated with all new terms 
defined, all principles summarized, and the principles 
applied through questions, problems, and projects. 
Periodically there are optional practice sets for further 
laboratory practice. 


The vocabulary is simple and nontechnical. The prin- 
ciples are gradually unfolded and expanded through a 
series of cycles. All terminology, procedures, and 
stationery that are used and illustrated are strictly 
standard. They are based upon the modern uses of 
business forms and the practices of accountants. The 
procedures are also in accord with the requirements of 
the Federal Internal Revenue Code. 


19th 
Edition 


20th Century Bookkeep- 
ing is setting new records 
of popularity. The nine- 
teenth edition is already 
adopted in Oregon; Indi- © 
ana; Tennessee; Alabama; 
New Mexico; Mississippi; 
North Carolina; South 
Carolina; Oklahoma; Flor- 
ida; Georgia; Alberta, 
Canada; and numerous 
cities. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York Chicago 


May, 1948 


San Francisco 


Dallas 
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Summer School Announcements 


The following is a brief listing of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for the benefit of the 
schools that have co-operated by submitting listings. Teachers who are interested in enrolling in a summer school 


should write to the schools for more detailed information. 


Alabama 


AUBURN—ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE: 
Two Terms, June 14-July 21; July 22-—August 28. Courses re- 
quired for degrees in secretarial science and commerce and the 
usual secretarial science and commercial subjects. Address, Dr. 
Zebulon Judd, Dean, School of Education. 


MONTEVALLO—ALABAMA COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 14-July 23; July 26—August 27. Typewriting; Teacher- 
te er Workshop. Address, M. L. Orr, Director of Summer 

chool. 

MONTGOMERY—HUNTINGDON COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 7-July 20; July 21-September 1. Elementary 
Accounting; Principles of Economics; Economic Geography; 
Business Law; Guidance in the Secondary School; Principles 
of High School Teaching; Educational Psychology. Address, 
Paul T. Stone, Dean. 


UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA: Two 
Terms, June 14-July 23; July 26-August 27. Accounting; 
Statistics; Business English; Business Law; Economics; Eco- 
nomic Geography; Economic History; Commercial Mathe- 
matics; Shorthand; Typewriting; Educational Psychology; 
Tests and Measurements; Visual Education. Address, C. E. 
Williams, Director of Summer School. 


Arizona 


TEMPE-—ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE: First Term, 
June 7-July 10. Typewriting; Office Organization and Man- 
agement; General Insurance; Business Statistics; Introduc- 
tion to Economics; Accounting; Salesmanship; Marketing. 
Second Term, July 12-August 14. Typewriting; Business 
Correspondence; Life Insurance; Business Statistics; Business 
Cycles and Forecasting; Accounting. Address, J. O. Grimes, 
Director of Summer Session. 

TUCSON—UNIVERSITY OF .ARIZONA: First Term, 
June 10-July 10. Personal Typewriting; Secretarial Science; 
Principles of Office Practice; Accounting; Business Organization 
and Management. Second Term, July 12—August 14. Account- 
ing; Business Organization and Management. Address, J. W. 
Clarson, Jr., Dean. 


Arkansas 


ARKADELPHIA—HENDERSON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, May 31-July 3. Typewriting; Cost 
Accounting; Insurance. Second Term, July 6-August 7. Type- 
writing; usiness Correspondence; Business Law. Nine- 
Weeks’ Course, May $1-July 31. Accounting; Shorthand; 
Economics. Address, R. T. Proctor, Registrar. 

CONWAY—ARKANSAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Three Terms, June 7-July 10; July 12-August 14; 
August 16-September 1. Typewriting; Shorthand; Secretarial 
Practices; Fundamental and Mercantile Accounting; Business 

aw. Address, President. 

FAYETTEVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS: 
First Term, June 7-July 17. Typewriting; Shorthand; Manage- 
ment; Methods of Commercial Teaching. Second Term, July 
19-August 27. Typewriting; Shorthand; Management. Address, 
Henry Kronenberg, Dean, College of Education. 

STATE COLLEGE—ARKANSAS STATE COLLEGE: 
First Term, May 29-July 3. Office Management; Economics; 
Shorthand; Typewriting; Accounting; usiness Machines. 
Second Term, July 7-August 9. Economics; Advertising; Short- 
hand; Typewriting; Accounting; Business Machines. Address, 
Dr. J. Walter Turner, Dean. 


California 


CHICO—CHICO STATE COLLEGE: June 21-July 
30. Shorthand; Typewriting. Address, Dr. Marsdon A. Sher- 
man, Director of Summer School. 

LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: 
Two Terms, June 21-July 31; August 2-September 11. Account- 
ing; Typewriting; Shorthand; Business Law; Business Organ- 
ization; Business Correspondence; Personnel Management, 
Office _ oe and Management Problems. Address; 
Dr. C. A. Dykstra, 242 Administration Building. 

LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA: Two Terms, June 21-July 31; August 2-Sep- 
tember 3. Typewriting; Shorthand; Secretarial Problems; 
Office Management; Filing; Office Machines; Accounting; Law; 
Selling; Teaching of Shorthand; Teaching of Typewriting; 
Teaching of Bookkeeping; Teaching of Salesmanship; Evalua- 
tion of Newer Movements in Business Education; Introduction 
to Business Education; Workshop in Business Education; 
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Instructional Organization and Supervision of Business Educa- 
tion; Practicum in Business Education; Business Education 
Project; Teaching of Stenography. Address, Dr. E. G. Black. 
stone. 

SAN DIEGO—SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE: Firs: 
Term, June 21-July 30. Principles of Accounting; Salesman- 
ship; Advertising; Income Tax Procedure; Comparative 
Economic Systems; Economic History of the United States; 
Statistical Methods; Secondary Education; Educational Psy- 
chology Principles of Guidance; Guidance Problems in Second- 
ary ucation; Curricular Problems in Secondary Education; 
Workshop in Secondary Education; Audio-Visual Business 
Education. Second Term, Auqust 2-September 8. Typewriting; 
a of Accounting; Business Administration; Marketing; 
Secondary Education. Address, Registrar. 


SAN FRANCISCO—UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRAN- 
CISCO: June 28-August 6. Usual subject matter courses in 
commerce; Law; Insurance; regular courses in distributive edu- 
cation; Economics; Money and Banking; Statistics; Seminar in 
Current Business and Economic Problems; Business Education 
Seminar; general education courses. Address, Roy C. Hall, 
Dean, College of Business Administration. 


SAN JOSE—SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE: June 


28-August 6. Accounting; Merchandising; Shorthand; Type- 
writing; Business Machines; Business Mathematics; Insurance. 
Address; Dr. Earl W. Atkinson, Head, Department of Commerce. 


Colorado 


BOULDER-—UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO: = Two 
Terms, June 21-July 23; July 26-August 27. Improvement of 
Instruction in Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, General 
Business Training, Secretarial and Office Practice; Problems in 
Business Education; Seminar in Business Education; Organiza- 
tion, Administration, and Supervision of Business Education; 
Typewriting; Stenography; Office Machines; Accounting; Busi- 
ness Law; Business Statistics; Finance; Management; Market- 
ing. Address, Director of Summer Session. 

DENVER—UNIVERSITY OF DENVER: Two Terms, 
June 21-July 23; July 26-August 27. Accounting; Secretarial 
Science; Economics; Finance; Marketing; Management; Per- 
sonnel; Retailing; Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Type- 
writing; Distributive Education of Bookkeeping; Principles 
and Problems of Business Education; Seminar in Business 
Education; Junior Business Education; Subject Materials in 
Business Education. Address, Dr. Cecil L. Puckett, Dean, 
College of Business Administration. 

FORT COLLINS—COLORADO A. AND M. COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 21-July 16; July 19-August 13. Eco- 
nomics; Accounting; Typewriting. Address, David H. Morgan, 
Director of Summer Session. 

GREELEY—COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION: Presession, June 7-June 18. Business Law. 
Regular Session, June 21-August 13. Typewriting; Shorthand; 
Office Practice; Duplicating and Recording Machines; Calculat- 
ing Machines; Accounting; Business Mathematics; Survey of 
Business Law; Consumer Education; Literature and Research 
in Business Education; The Business Curriculum; Current Prob- 
lems in Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in 
Typewriting and Shorthand. Address, Dr. K. J. Hansen. 

GUNNISON—WESTERN STATE COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 7-June 18. Principles of Shorthand; Business Law; 
Retail Merchandising; Labor Problems. Second Term, June 21- 
August 6. Principles of Typewriting; Elementary Accounting; 
Principles of Shorthand; Introduction to Business; Office 
Practice; Office Machines; Personnel Management; Personal 
Finance; Principles and Problems of Economics; Public Fi- 
nance; Money and Banking. Address, Public Relations Depart- 
ment. 


Connecticut 


NEW BRITAN—TEACHERS COLLEGE OF CON- 
NECTICUT: Two Terms, June 21-July 23; July 26-August 27. 
Salesmanship; Law; Office Machines; Accounting; Typewriting. 
Address, Walter Adamson, Director of Summer Session. 

NEW HAVEN—NEW HAVEN STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Six-Weeks’ Course, June 28-August 6; Eight- 
Weeks’ Course, June 28-August 20. Psychology of Adolescence; 
Constructing and Evaluating Classroom Tests; Use of Audio- 

isual Aids; Economics. Address, Hobart V. Jones, Director 
of Summer Session. 

STORRS—UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT: June 
28-August 7. Business Law; Business Letters, Reports, and 
Forms; Fundamentals of Salesmanship; general education 
courses. Address, A. L. Knoblauch, Director of Summer Session. 
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District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON—CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA: June 28-August 7. Statistical Methods; Methods 
and Content of Teaching Shorthand and Typewriting; Adminis- 
tration and Supervision of Business Education; Fundamentals 
of Business Education; Tests and Measurements in Business 
Education; Curriculum and Course of Study and Construction 
in Business Education; Seminar ‘in Business Education; Ac- 
counting; Economics; Labor Problems; American Economic 
History; Business Law; Business and Government; Current 
Economic Problems. Address, Catherine Rich, Registrar. 


Florida 


GAINESVILLE—FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE: 
June 7-August 26. Accounting; Shorthand; Typewriting. 
Address, J. C. Peel. 

TALLAHASSEE—FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY: 
June 14-August 27. Usual subject matter courses in commerce; 
Principles of Economics; Business Organization and Manage- 
ment; Industrial Relations; Office Management; Principles of 
Business Law; Typewriting for Personal Use; Typewriting for 
Business; Personnel ae = Herm sony Corporation Finance; 
Business Correspondence; Principles of Salesmanship; Filing; 
Secretarial Machines; Foundations of Business Education; 
Principles and Problems of Business Education; Principles of 
Advertising; Calculating Machines; Tests and Measurements 
in Business Education; Current Economic Problems. Address, 
Dr. George Heather, Head, Department of Commerce. 


TAMPA—UNIVERSITY OF TAMPA: June 3-—July 
31. Economic Gooqvephg: Principles of Economics; Accounting; 
Business Organization; Business Law; Cost Accounting; Type- 
writing; Business English. Address, M. C. Rhodes, Dean of 
Administration. 


Georgia 


COLLEGEBORO—GEORGIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
First Term, June 9-July 17. Business Principles; Business 
Correspondence. Second Term, July 19-August 20. Business 

aw; Office Practice. Address, Cameron Bremseth, Chairman, 
Business Education Division. 


MILLEDGEVILLE—GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN: Two Terms, June 1 teateny eed July 20-August 
27. General Business; Business Machines; Economics. Address, 
Registrar. 


Idaho 


MOSCOW—UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO: June 10-August 
4. Intermediate Dictation and Transcription; Commercial 
Teaching Methods; Principles of Accounting; Statistics; Finan- 
cial Administration; Business Law; Marketing; Principles 
of Advertising; Principles of Economics; Public Finance; 
Seminar in Economics; Seminar in Accounting; Intermediate 
Economic Theory. Address, Dr. J. Frederick Weltzin, Director 
of Summer School. 


Illinois 


CHARLESTON—EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE COL- 
LEGE: June 14-August 6. Typewriting; Office Machines; 
Accounting; Social Security and Income Tax Problems; Busi- 
ness Law; Business Mathematics; Methods of Teaching Type- 
writing, Office Practice, Shorthand, and Secretarial Practice; 
Principles of Economics; Consumer Economics. ‘Address, 
Dr. Bryan Heise, Director of Summer Session. 

CHICAGO—UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO: Two Terms, 
June 29-July 30; August 2—September 4. —— Studies 
in Business Education; The Teaching of the Basic Business 
Subjects; Problems of Business Education; usual subject matter 
courses in commerce. Address, Garfield V. Cox, Dean. 

EVANSTON—NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY: Siz- 
Weeks’ Course, June 25—August 7; Nine-Weeks’ Course, June 
25-August 28. Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial 
Subjects; Principles of Business Education; Evaluation and 
Measurement in Business Education; Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in General Business Subjects; Seminar for Master’s 
Candidates in Business Education; Current Problems in Busi- 
ness Education; Principles and Problems of Office Practice; 
the usual subject matter courses in Accounting; Advertising, 
Business Law, Business Writing, Finance, Marketing, Person- 
nel Administration, Retailing, Secretarial Science, Statistics, 
Transportation. Address, Dr. E. T. McSwain, Director of Sum- 
mer Session, or J. M. Hughes, Dean, School of Education. 

JACKSONVILLE— MAC MURRAY COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 7—July 16; July 19—August 20. Typewriting; Office 
Machines and Appliances; Principles of Economics; Educational 
Psychology. Address, Harold E. Gibson, Director of Summer 
Session. 

JOLIET—COLLEGE OF ST. FRANCIS: June 25-August 
4. Economic Geography; Typewriting. Address, Registrar. 

MACOMB—WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE COL- 
LEGE: First Term, June 7—July 16. Business Statistics; 
Seminar in Business Education; Principles of Business Educa- 
tion; Accounting; Shorthand; Typewriting; Office Machines; 
Handwriting. Second Term, July 19-August 20, Administration 
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. Cycles ‘and Forecasting; Personnel Control; 


and Supervision of Business Education; Marketing; Advertis- 
ing; Accounting; Shorthand; Typewriting. Address, Miss 
Hertha Voss, Registrar. 

NORMAL—ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVER- 
SITY: Intersession, June 14-July 3. Typewriting; Accounting. 
Regular Session, July 5-August 28. Elements of Business; Type- 
writing; Business English; Business Mathematics; Shorthand; 
Accounting; Business Law; Advertising; Salesmanship; Retail- 
ing. Address, Dean C. A. DeYoung, Director of Summer Session. 


Indiana 


BLOOMINGTON—INDIANA UNIVERSITY: Two 
Terms, June 16—August 13; August 13—-August 28. Usual sub- 
ject matter courses in commerce, finance, insurance, business 
aw, economics, management, et and transportation; 
Office Management; Office Procedures; Undergraduate Survey 
in General Business; Research in General Business Problems; 
Undergraduate Survey in Business Education; Research in 
Business Education; Foundations of Business Education; 
Administration and Supervision of Business Education; Im- 
provement of Instruction in Shorthand and Transcription; 
Current Problems in Business Education; Improvement of 
Instruction in Basic Business Subjects; Seminar in Business 
Education; Research in Business Siesitions Thesis in Business 
Education; and special undergraduate and graduate education 
courses. "Address, Dr. Elvin 8S. Eyster, School of Business. 

DANVILLE—CANTERBURY COLLEGE: June 18- 
August 21. Office Machines; Economics of Labor and Collective 
Bargaining; Business Correspondence; Office Practice and 
Procedures. Address, Mrs. Louzetta Jollief, Registrar. 


INDIANAPOLIS—BUTLER UNIVERSITY: June 14- 
August 5. Economics; Finance; Accounting; Auditing; Sta- 
tistics; Insurance; Advertising Theory; Typewriting; Busi- 
ness Correspondence; Methods in Business Education; Second- 
ary Education; Educational Psychology. Address, Dr. George 
F. Leonard, Director of Summer Session. 

MUNCIE—BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 14-July 16. Usual subject matter courses in 
commerce; Workshop in Business Education; Improvement of 
Instruction in Business Education; Office Practice; Personnel 
Administration; Fundamentals of Advertising; Supervision and 
Administration of Business Education Courses; general courses 
in education. Second Term, July 19-August 20. The Teaching 
of Bookkeeping and General Business Education: usual subject 
matter courses in commerce; Business Taxation Problems; 
eens The Teaching of Shorthand and Ty ping; Funda- 
mentals of Business Law; Seminar in Business Education; 
Business Communications; Organization and Management of 
Small Businesses; general courses in education. Address, Dr. M. 
E. Studebaker, Head, Department of Business Education. 

TERRE HAUTF—INDIANA STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 21-July 23. Accounting; Short- 
hand; Business Correspondence; Office Organization and Man- 
agement; Consumer Business Problems; Business Law; Prin- 
ciples and Problems of Business Education; Current Problems 
in Business Education; Improvement of Instruction i in Book- 
keeping. Second Term, July 26—August 27. Accounting; Mar 
keting; Business Law; Cost Accounting; Auditing; Office Ma- 
chines; Workshop; Organization, Administration, and Super- 
vision of Business Education. Address, Dr. Paul F. Muse. 


lowa 


CEDAR FALLS—IOWA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 2-August 20. Co-operative Part-Time Programs 
in Business Education; The Teaching of Business Subjects; 
Problems in Business Education; Directed Work Experience. 
Address, Dr. Lloyd V. Douglas, Head, Department of Business 
Education, 

DAVENPORT—ST. AMBROSE COLLEGE: June 28- 
August 6. Corporation Finance; Statistics; Marketing; Govern- 
ment and Business; Labor Economics; Typewriting; Shorthand. 
Address, Rev. Leo C. Sterck, Registrar. 


DES MOINES—DRAKE UNIVERSITY: First Term, 
June 7-—July 16. Accounting; Cost Accounting; Auditing 
Theory; Mathematics of Finance; Business Statistics; Business 
Contracts; Cor- 
poration Finance; Credits and Collections; Marketing; Retail- 
ing; Retail Merchandising; Office Techniques; Typewriting. 
Second Term, July 19—August 20. Accounting; Cost Accounting; 
Budgeting; Income Tax; Sales and Negotiable Instruments; 
Business Associations; C orporation Finance; Marketing; Adver- 
tising; Sales Management; Retail Merchandising; Office Tech- 
niques; Typewriting. Address, Admissions Counselor. 

IOWA CITY—STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA: June 
9-August 4. Business Typewriting; Secretarial Training; 
Business Writing; Office Practice Techniques; Teaching Tech- 
niques in Business Subjects; Principles and Problems of Busi- 
ness Education; Seminar in Teaching Bookkeeping and Related 
Subjects; Seminar in Teaching the Secretarial Subjects; Seminar 

roblems and Trends in Business Education; Review of 
Research in Business Education; Research in Business Educa- 
tion; Thesis in Business Education, Address, H. Clay Harsh- 
barger, Director of Summer Session, or Dr. William J. Masson, 
Department of Business Education, College of Commerce. 
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SIOUX CITY—MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 5-July 16; July 16-August 22. Secretarial Science 
Typewriting; Shorthand; Educational Psychology; Principles of 
Economics; Accounting. Address, Paul B. Clark, Director of 
Admissions. 


Kansas 


BALDWIN-—-BAKER UNIVERSITY: June 1-—August 20. 
Credits and Collections; Social Security Legislation; Price 
and Distribution; Consumer Economics. Address, B. A. 
Gessner, Dean. 


EMPORIA—KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 1-June 30. Usual subject matter courses 
in commerce and distributive education; Field Study and 
Conferences; Business Organization; Business Law; Busi- 
ness Finance; Income Tax; Investments; Business Cycles 
and Forecasting; Organization and Administration of Dis- 
tributive Education; general courses in education. Research 
Problems in Business Education; Thesis in Business Edu- 
cation. Second Term, July 1-July 31. Usual subject matter 
courses in commerce and distributive education; Field Study 
and Conferences; Business Organization; Business Law; Busi- 
ness Finance; Income Tax; Investments: Textile Merchandise 
Analysis; Business Cycles and Forecasting; Seminar in Business 
Education; Research Problems in Business Education; Thesis 
in Business Education; general courses in education. Address, 
E. C. McGill, Head, Department of Commerce. 

HAYS—FORT HAYS KANSAS STATE COLLEGE: 
May 31-July 30. Typewriting; Economics; Contemporary 
Economic Problems. Address, Standlee V. Dalton, Registrar. 

MANHATTAN—KANSAS STATE COLLEGE OF AG- 
RICULTURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE: June 8—August 
10. Economics; Money and Banking; Accounting; Business 
Organization and Finance; Business Administration Summary; 
Marketing; Cost Accounting; Typewriting; Shorthand. Ad- 
dress, Director of Admissions. 

OTTAWA—OTTAWA UNIVERSITY: June 10-August 
24. Accounting; Shorthand; Typewriting. Address, Roy W. 
Browning, Dean of Summer Session. 

PITTSBURG—KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, May 31-July 30; August 2-August 27. 
All courses in preparation for high school teaching including 
Methods of Teaching Secretarial Courses, Accounting, Business 
Law, Office Machines. Address, Rees H. Hughes, President. 

SALINA—KANSAS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY: June 
1-August 20. Corporation Finance; ; > 7 Retail Mer- 
chandising. Address, Dr. Louis E. Otte, Dean. 

SALINA—-MARYMOUNT COLLEGE: June 14-July 
29. Principles of Accounting; Business Law. Address, Dean 
of Summer Session. 

TOPEKA—WASHBURN MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY: 
First Term, June 7—July 16. Introduction to Business; Ac- 
counting; Economics; Marketing; Foreign Trade and Finance; 
Cost Accounting; Advertising. Second Term, July 19-August 
27. Accounting; Economic Geography; Economics. Address, 
Dr. Earl K. Hillbrand, Director of Summer Session. 

WICHITA—FRIENDS UNIVERSITY: June 1-August 
6. Courses in Economics, Business Administration, and Edu- 
cation. Address, Registrar. 

WICHITA—UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA: Two Terms, 
June 7-July 30; August 2-August 27. Economics. Address, 
Leslie B. Sipple, Director of Summer Session. 

WINFIELD—SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 1-July 24; July 27-August 21. Mathematics of Business: 
Labor Problems; general courses in education. Address, Director 
of Summer Session. 


Kentucky 


BEREA—BEREA COLLEGE: 
tion to Accounting; Business 
Address, Dr. A. G@ 
nomics and Business. 


BOWLING GREEN—BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE: Two Terms, June 7-July 10; July 12- 
August 14. Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping; Methods of 
Teaching Shorthand. Address, J. Murray Hill, President. 


DANVILLE—CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY: 
— 21-August 14. Accounting. Address, James H. Hewlett, 
ean. 


LEXINGTON—UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY: June 
21-August 14. Method and content courses in Secretarial 
Subjects, Accounting, and General Business; Foundations of 
Business Education in the High School; Problems in Business 
Education; Seminar in Business Education; The Commerce 
Curriculum; Administration and Supervision of Business Edu- 
cation. Address, Dr. William S. Taylor, Dean, College of Edu- 
cation. 

MOREHEAD—MOREHEAD STATE TEACHERS COL- 

LEGE: June 9-August 4. Business Arithmetic; Typewrit- 
ing; Shorthand; Office Machines; Accounting; Business Law; 
Economics; Money and Banking; Marketing; Economic 
Geography. - Address, R. W. Jennings, Head, Department of 
Commerce and Business Administration. 


June 7-August 7. Introduc- 
aw; oney and Banking. 
Weidler, Chairman, Department of Eco- 
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MURRAY—MURRAY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGIE: 
Two Terms, June 7-July 14; July 16-August 21. Accounting; 
Business Law; Economics; Office Machines; Typewriting; 
Shorthand; — Correspondence. Address, Dr. Ralph H. 
Woods, Presiden: 


RICHMOND EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACH. 
ERS COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 7-July 14; July 15- 
August 23. eneeudinn Accounting; Business Law; Type. 
writing; Shorthand; Methods in Teaching Business Subjects. 
Address, W. J. Moore, Dean. 


Louisiana 


BATON ROUGE—LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY: 
June 4-August 7. Accounting; Business Administration; 
Economics; Secretarial Science; jusiness Education. Addres 8, 
Dr. E. B. Robert, Director of Summer Session. 


BATON ROUGE—SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY: June 
14-August 14. Typewriting; Personal Typewriting; Busi- 
ness Law; Business Organization; Accounting and Record 
— ae for Teachers and Administrators; Accounting; Short- 

nd. Address, J. J. Hedgemon, Registrar. 

HAMMOND—SOUTHEASTERN LOUISIANA COL- 
LEGE: First Term, June 1-August 10. Accounting; Type- 
writing; General Business; Shorthand; Cost Accounting. 
Second Term, August 12-August 21. Typewriting; General 
Business; Accounting; Shorthand; Auditing; Salesmanship. 
Address, Dr. R. N. Garrett, Head, Department of Business 
Administration. 

LAFAYETTE—SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA INSTI- 
TUTE: June 16—August 11. Subject matter courses in Account- 
ing, Business Administration, Economics, and Secretarial 
Science. Address, Herbert A. "Hamilton, Head, Department of 
Economics and Business Administration. 

NATCHITOCHES—NORTHWESTERN STATE COL- 
LEGE: June 7—-August 6. Typewriting; Stenography; Account- 
ing; C.P.A. Problems; Retail Merchandising; Salesmanship; 
Economics; Money and Banking; general courses in education. 
Address, Dr. John B. Robson, Dean, School of Education. 


RUSTON—LOUISIANA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE: 
May 31-July 31. Accounting; Income Tax; Cost Account- 
ing; Business Organization; Business Advertising; Marketing; 
Business Law; Personnel Administration; Business Machines; 
Office Management; Typewriting; Shorthand; Office Practice; 
Economics; Labor Problems; Money and Banking; Invest- 
ments; Corporation Finance; Marketing. Address, Burton R. 
Risinger, Dean, School of Business Administration and Eco- 
nomics 

Maine 


ORONO—UNIVERSITY OF MAINE: June 28-August 
6. Principles of Business Education; Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in Secretarial Science; Advanced Problems in the Teaching 
of Business Subjects. Address, Mark R. Shibles, Dean, School 


of Education. 
Maryland 


BALTIMORE—MORGAN STATE COLLEGE: June 
27-August 8. Economics; ay oe Personal Finance; Labor 
Economics; Labor Statistics; Salesmanship. Address, Edward 

- Wilson, Registrar. 

COLLEGE PARK—UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND: 
June 21-July 30. Methods and Materials in Teaching Office 
Skills; Administration and Supervision of Business Education; 
Office Management; courses gd ae gy occupational informa- 
tion, business, and general education. Address, Dr. Harold 
Benjamin, Director of Summer Session. 


Massachusetts 


BOSTON—BOSTON UNIVERSITY: Intersession, June 1- 
July 10. Usual subject matter courses in commerce, distributive 
education, and economics; general courses in education; 
Seminar in Business Education. Regular Session, July 12- 
August 21. Usual subject matter courses in commerce, dis- 
tributive education, and economics; Business Education in 
Secondary Schools; Improveme nt of Instruction in Typewriting; 
Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and Transcription; 
Demonstration Class in Elementary Transcription; Administra- 
tion and Supervision of Business Education; Curriculum 
Construction; Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping; 
Teaching Social Business Subjects; Consumer Education; 
Improvement of Instruction in Office Machines and Clerical 
Practice; Improvement of Instruction in Business English. 
Address, Atlee L. Percy, Director of Summer Session. 


Michigan 


ANN ARBOR—UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: Siz- 
Weeks’ Course, June 21-July 30; Eight-Weeks’ Course, Jun¢ 
21-August 13. Problems of Teachin Office Machines; Prob- 
lems in the Teaching of Business Subjects; Survey of Re- 
search in Business Education; Principles of Business Educa- 
tion; Techniques of Securing and Using Vocational Information: 
Seminar in Business Education; Visual-Sensory Aids in Educa- 
tion; subject matter courses in ree. | vocational education, 
administration, and business administration. Address, Dr. J. 
M. Trytten. 
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DETROIT—WAYNE UNIVERSITY: Siz-Weeks’ Course, 
June 28-August 7; Eight-Weeks’ Course, June 28—August 21. 
Usual subject matter courses in commerce and economics. 
Address, Robert M. Magee, College of Education. 


EAST LANSING—MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE: 
June 22-July 30. Typewriting; Shorthand; Business Letter 
Writing; and usual subject matter courses. Address, S. E. 
Crowe. 

KALAMAZOO—WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION: June 28-August 6. “Office Machines; Store 
Organization; Retail Salesmanship; Accounting; Business 
Correspondence; Improvement of Izistruction in Business 
Subjects. Address, Dr. Elmer Wilds, Director of Summer Session, 
or Dr. A. E. Schneider, Head, Department of Business Studies. 

MARQUETTE—NORTHERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION: June oe 30. Office Machines; Filing; 
Fundamentals of Retailing; Retail Salesmanship; Federal Taxa- 
tion. Address, L. O. Gant, Registrar. 


MOUNT PLEASANT—CENTRAL MICHIGAN COL- 
LEGE OF EDUCATION: June 21-July 30. Accounting; 
Business Law; Business Organization; Typewriting; Stenogra- 
phy; Office Practice. Address, J. W. Foust, Director of Summer 
Session, 


Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS—UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA: First 
Term, June 14-July 23. Usual subject matter courses in com- 
merce and economics; Advanced Course in Teaching the Tech- 
nical Business Subjects; Consumer Education in the Secondary 
School; Organization and Supervision of Distributive Educa- 
tion; Problems in Business Education; Curriculum Construc- 
tion; Visual Aids; general courses in education. Second Term, 
July 26-August 27. Usual subject matter courses in commerce 
and economics; Teaching the Basic Business Subjects; Con- 
sumer Education in the School; Co-ordination Techniques in 
Business Education; Co-operative Part-Time Distributive Edu- 
cation Classes; Problems in Business Education; Problems in 
Distributive Education. Address, Assistant Dean, College of 
Education. 

ST. CLOUD—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 9—July 16. Economics; Marketing; Office Machines; 
Accounting; Letter Writing; Business Law; Typewriting; 
Business Mathematics. Second Term, July 17—August 20. Office 
Management; Accounting; Office Machines; Business Law; 
Business Statistics; Labor Problems. Address, Clair E. Daggett, 
Chairman, Division of Business Education. 

WINONA—WINONA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 15—July 23; July 26—August 27. Teaching 
Techniques in the High School; Audio-Visual Aids in Teaching; 
Administration; Curriculum; Consumer Economics. Address, 
Director of Summer Session. 

Mississippi 

CLEVELAND—DELTA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 2-July 8; July 8-August 16. Accounting; 
Typewriting; Business Correspondence and Reports; Business 
Law; Office Machines and Appliances; Salesmanship. Address, 
Registrar. 

HATTIESBURG—MISSISSIPPI SOUTHERN COlL- 
LEGE: June 6—August 18. Usual subject matter courses in 
commerce, economics, and distributive education; Secretarial 
Practice and Procedure; Office Management; Office Practice; 
Materials and Methods in Business Education; Foundations of 
Business Education; Business Law; Business Organization and 
Finance; Organi:ation and Operation of a Small Business; 
Social Security; Introduction to Business. Address, Dr. R. A. 
McLemore, Dean, or C. C. Dawson, Head, Division of Commerce. 

STATE COLLEGE—MISSISSIPPI STATE COLLEGE: 
Twelve-Weeks’ Course, June 7—August 28. Income Tax; 
Auditing; C.P.A. Review; usual subject matter courses in com- 
merce, distributive education, and economics; Introduction to 
Business; Educational Psychology; Public School Organization 
and Administration; Principles of High School Teaching; Tests 
and Measurements; Educational Organization; Business Cor- 
respondence; Business Calculations; Business Law; Statistics; 
Commercial Geography; Commercial Education Procedures; 
Mathematics of Business. Siz-Weeks’ Course, June 7—July 17. 
Economics; Public School Organization and Administration; 
Principles of High School Teaching; Workshop for Educators; 
Typewriting; Shorthand. Address, B. P. Brooks, Director of 
Summer Session. 

UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI: First 
Term, June 1-July 10. Usual subject matter courses in com- 
merce and economics; Business Mathematics; general courses 
in education; Office Management; Foundations of Business 
Education; Teaching of Secretarial Subjects; Problems of Busi- 
ness Education; Seminar in Business Education. Second Term, 
July 12-August 20. Usual subject matter courses in commerce; 
Economics; Economic Geography; Retailing; Advertising; Eco- 
nomic Statistics; Business Cycles; Audio-Visual Materials in 
Education; Educational Research; Business Reports; Business 
Mathematics; Teaching of Secretarial Subjects; Teaching of 
Accounting; Teaching of Office Appliances; Seminar in Business 
Education; Supervision of Business Education. Address, Dr. A. 
J. Lawrence, Head, Department of Office Administration. 
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Missouri 


COLUMBIA—UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI: June 7- 
July 30.. Typewriting; Shorthand; Accounting; Statistics; 
Methods in Business Education; graduate courses in education, 
distributive education, guidance and counseling, and economics. 
Address, L. G. Townsend, Director of Summer Session. 


JEFFERSON CITY—LINCOLN UNIVERSITY: June 
14-August 6. Economics; Money, Credit, and Banking; Busi- 
ness Law; Personal Use Typewriting; Shorthand. ddress, 
Dr. U. S. Maxwell, Director of Summer Session. 


KIRKSVILLE—NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 8—August 13. Shorthand; 
Typewriting; Accounting; Economics; The Teaching of Busi- 
ness Education; Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting 
and General Business; Research in Business Education. Ad- 
dress, Walter H. Ryle, President. 


SPRINGFIELD—SOUTHWEST 
COLLEGE: May 26-July 27. Shorthand; Typewriting; 
Accounting; Business Law; Business Correspondence; Market- 
ing; General Business Training; Insurance; Organi:ation and 
Management; Principles and Techniques of Teaching; Eco- 
nomics; Survey and Selection of Occupations. Address, Dr. W. 
V. Cheek, Head, Department of Commerce. 


ST. LOUIS—WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY: First 
Term, June 14-July 23. Accounting; Personnel Administra- 
tion; Business Administration; Statistics; Money and Banking; 
Business Finance; Business Law; Office Management; Current 
Economic Problems; Business Cycles; Risks and Insurance; 
Government and Business; Cost Accounting; Income Taxes; 
Research; Economics. Second Term, July 26—September 1. 
Accounting; Statistics; Money and Banking; Business Finance; 
Business Law; Office Management; Current Economic Prob- 
lems; Personnel Service; Problems in Sales Management; 
Commercial Credit; Problems in Business Administration; 
Cost Accounting; Money and Banking Problems; Economics. 
Address, Dr. Frank L. Wright, Director of Summer School. 

WARRENSBURG—CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE 
COLLEGE: May 31—August 5. Graduate courses in education 


and undergradu: te courses in education and business. Address, 
G. W. Diemer, President. 


MISSOURI STATE 


Montana 


BOZEMAN—MONTANA STATE COLLEGE:  Ten- 
Weeks’ Course, June 16—August 21. Shorthand; Personal Typ- 
ing; Business Correspondence; Accounting; Business Law. 
Five-Weeks’ Course, June 16—July 20. Office Machines and 
Office Procedure; Shorthand, Commercial Methods; Vocational 
Guidance Workshop. Address, Dr. L. O. Brockmann, Director 
of Summer Session. 


HAVRE—NORTHERN MONTANA COLLEGE: June 7- 
August 6. Office Machines; Office Practice; Typewriting; 
Shorthand. Address, President G. H. Vande Bogart, Director of 
Summer Session. 


MISSOULA—MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY: Siz- 
Weeks’ Course, June 14—July 23; Ten-Weeks’ Course, June 14- 
August 20. Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Typewriting; 
Principles and Problems of Business Education; Shorthand; 
eygewrting Curriculum Revision in Typewriting; Workshop 
: usiness Education. Address, James W. Maucker, Dean, or 

egistrar. 


Nebraska 


CHADRON—NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: May 31-July 30. Typewriting; Commercial Law; 
Business Correspondence; Office Machines. Address, A. E. 
Kent, Registrar. 


KEARNEY—NEBRASKA STATE STEACHERS COL- - 
LEGE: June 1-July 30. Audio-Visual Aids in Education; 
Educational Tests and Measurements; Education Workshop; 
Shorthand; Typewriting; Business Etiquette; Penmanship; 
Office Machines; Accounting; Commercial Law. Address, 
Registrar. 


LINCOLN—UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA: Long Ses- 
ston, June 8—July 30; Short Session, June 8—July 15. Business 
Law; Methods in Teaching Bookkeeping and Business Prin- 
ciples; Improvement of Instruction in Commercial Education. 
Address, R. D. Moritz, Dean of Summer Session. 


OMAHA—CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY: June 9—August 
3. Usual subject matter courses in commerce and economics; 
Business Law; Business yt eee and Management; Office 
Management; Marketing; Salesmanship. Address, Director of 
Summer Session. 


OMAHA—UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA: First Term, June 
14-July 17. Accounting; Cost Accounting; Introduction to 
Statistics; Business Law; Business Finance; Marketing; Short- 
hand; Typewriting. Second Term, July 19—August 21. Account- 
ing; Introduction to Business; Cost Accounting; Business 
Communications and Reports; Business Law. Address, E. M. 
Hosman, Director of Summer Session. 
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Nevada 


RENO—UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA: First Term, June 
12-July 16. Typewriting; Business Organization; noting; 
Marketing; nomics; Economic Geography; Audio-Visual 
Aids in Teaching. Second Term, July 17-August 20. Typewrit- 
ing; Accounting; Business Law; Merchandising; Economics of 
Advertising; Introduction to Economie Theory; Economic 
Development of the United States; Educational Tests and 
Measurements. Address, Director of Summer Session. 


New Hampshire 


DUBRHAM—UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
Two Terms, June £8-A 6;A 9-September 17. Account- 
ngs Introduction to usiness; Business Management; Sales 

anagement; Personnel Administration; General Insurance; 
Economics; Marketin ; Economic and Business Statistics; 
Money and Routing; minar in Current Economic Problems; 
Educational Psychology; Principles and Problems of Teaching 
in Secondary Schools; Audio-Visual Education in the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools; Educational Tests and Measure- 
ments. Address, or D. West, Director of Summer Session. 


New Jersey 


MONTCLAIR—NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Nine-Weeks’ Session, June 14-Auyust 18; Regular 
Session, June 29~-Auyjust 18. Introduction to Business; Business 
Law; Business Cypaieenen and Management; Bookkeeping 
and Accounting; Teaching of Business Education; Salesman- 
hips Business Economics; Consumer Education; Teaching 
Aids Workshop. Address, Elizabeth 8. Favor, Administrative 
Assistant for Part-Time and Summer Work. 


PATERSON—NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS COL- 


LEGE: July 1-August 17. Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping - 


and Business Arithmetic; Methods of Teaching Elementary 
Business Training and Social Business Subjects; Methods of 
Teaching Secretarial Subjects; Business Law. Address, Benja- 
min Matelson, Secretary of Swmmer Session. 


New Mexico 


LAS VEGAS—NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNIVER- 
SITY: Two Terms, June 1-July 9; July 10-August 18. Intro- 
duction to Business; Business English; Retailing; Shorthand; 
Typewriting; Penmanship; Accounting; Business Arithmetic; 
Business Law; Agency and Contracts; metbods courses in the 
teaching of shorthand and introduction to business; The Busi- 
ness Education Curriculum; Administration and Supervision of 
Business Education. Address, Vernon V. Payne, Head, Depart- 
ment of Business Education. 

SILVER CITY—-NEW MEXICO STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Regular Session, June 7-July 30; Postsession, 
August 2-Auguat 27, Typewriting; Shorthand; Office Machines; 
Office Practice; Personnel Management; Tax Accounting; 
Audio-Visual Education; School Administration; Tests and 
Measurements, Address, Director of Summer Session. 

STATE COLLEGE—NEW MEXICO COLLEGE OF A. 
AND M. ARTS: June 16-August 7. Accounting; Business 
Law; Office Management; Economics; pypewsitings Educa- 
tional Tests and Measurements; Educational and Vocational 
Guidance; Audio-Visual Education; School Administration; 
History and Philosophy of Education, Address, Dean J. W. 
Branson, Director of Summer Session. 


New York 


ALBANY—NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: July 6-August 17, Organization and Supervision 
in Business Education; Principles and Problems in Business 
Education; Current Trends in the Teaching of Business Sub- 
jects; Income Tax Procedures; Construction of Tests in Busi- 
ness Education; Seminar in Commercial Content; Problems 
and Principles of Distributive Education; Methods and Teach- 
ing Devices in Distributive Education; Supervision and Co- 
ordination in Distributive Education. Address, Dr. Milton G. 
Nelson, Director of Summer Session. 

CHAUTAUQUA—CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER SCHOOLS: 
July 6-August 18. Workshop in School Administration and 
wapervenons Educational Psychology; Typewriting; Shorthand. 
Address, Chautauqua Summer Schools, 

ITHACA—CORNELL UNIVERSITY: July 6-August 14. 
Economics; Corporation Finance. Address, Director of Summer 
Session. 

NEW YORK—TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY: July 6-August 18. Objectives and Curriculum 
Problems in Business Education; Orientation Course in Teach- 
ing Methods for Business Subjects; Introduction to Research 
in Business Education; Improvement of the Teaching of Short- 
hand and Transcription; Advanced Stenographic Skills; Im- 
provement of the cooking of Typewriting; Advanced Type- 
writing Skills; Methods in Distributive Education; Methods and 
Materials in Teaching Office Practice; Emprovonent of the 
Teaching of Junior Business Training and the Social Business 
Subjects; Improvement of the Teaching of Bookkeeping; Audio- 
poe Aids in Business Education. Address, Dr. Hamden L. 

orkener. 
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NEW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION: Intersession, June &-July 2. Principles of 
Business Education; Curricula in Business ucation; Tests 
and Measurements. Key Session, July 7-Aurust 18. In- 
provement of Instruction in Shorthand Dictation and Trz»- 
scription; Audio-Visual Aids in Business Education; Metho:s 
and Materials of Teaching Distributive Education; Organiz:- 
tion and Administration of Distributive Education; Evaluati.n 
of Current Literature in Business Education; Improvement >of 
Instruction in Bookkeeping, Accounting, and Related Subjec::; 
Principles of Business Education; Workshop in Office Practic<; 
Workshop in Sypoeneee Improvement of Instruction in 
General Business Subjects; Administration of Business Educ :- 
tion; Seminar in Business Education; 
tion. Address, Dr. Paul 8S. Lomaz, 
Business Education. 


NEW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF RETAILING: First Term, July 6-July 28. Trends in 
Retail Distribution; Retail Store Salesmanship; Retail Buyinz; 
Fashion in Apparel; Retail Store Sales Promotion; Retail 
Personnel Management; Research Seminar; Organization and 
Administration of Distributive Education. Second Term, July 
26-August 1%. Visual Aids in Retail Training; Retail Merchan- 
dising; Store Management and Operation; Training Retail 
Store Personnel; Establishing and Operating a Retail Store; 
Teaching of Distributive Education. Address, Mrs. Caroline 
Swital, Secretary to Dean. 

ONEONTA—HARTWICK COLLEGE: First Term, June 
14-July 23. Retail Merchandising; Accounting; Law of Con- 
tracts and Agencies; Stenography. Second Term, July 26- 
September 8. Accounting; Law of ‘Negotiable Instruments; 
Stenography. Address, Wallace R. Klinger, Director of Summer 
Session. 

SYRACUSE—SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY: July 7-August 
16, Office Services and Control; Business Organization and 
Management; Methods and Materjals in Teaching Introduction 
to Business; Methods and Materials in Teaching Commercial 
Arithmetic; Problems, Philosophy, and Principles of Business 
Education; Educational Tests and Measurements; Problems in 
Educational Research; Research in Educational Psychology; 
Audio-Visual Instruction; and usual education and subject 
matter courses. Address, Dean Harry S. Ganders, School of 
Education, or Dr. O, Richard Wessels, Head, Department of 
Business Education. 


eneral courses in educa- 
hairman, Department of 


North Carolina 


BOONE—APPALACHIAN STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 10-July 17; July 20-August 27. 
Typewriting; Shorthand; Accounting. Address, Registrar. 

CULLOWHEE—WESTERN CAROLINA TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 7-July 16; July 19-August 27. 
Typewriting; Business Machines; Economics; Business Cor- 
respondence; Business Organization and Management; Business 
Law; Office and Secretarial Practice. Address, W. B. Harrill, 
Director of Summer Session. 

GREENSBORO—WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA: June 7-July 19. 
Typewriting; Accounting; Research Seminar; Teaching Seminar 
in Daskeen Education; Principles and Problems in Business 
Education; Organization and Administration of Co-operative 
Programs; Curriculum Making in Basic Business Education; 
Merchandising; Economics. Address, Vance T. Littlejohn, 
Head, Department of Business Education. 

GREENVILLE—EAST CAROLINA TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: First Term, June 9-July 16. Business Law; Auditing; 
Business Trends; Accounting; Business Principles. Second 
Term, July 19-August 27. Business Law; Accounting; C.P.A. 
Problems; Office Machines; Bookkeeping Methods. Address, 
Dr. Leo W. Jenkins. 

HICKORY—LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 7-July 14; July 16-August 20._ Money and Banking; 
Labor Problems; Business Administration; Office Management 
and Practice; Salesmanship; Business Law; Accounting; Cost 
Accounting; Educational edie Vocational and Educa- 
tional Guidance; Audio-Visual Education; Mathematics of 
Business; Typewriting; Shorthand; Office Practice. Address, 
G. R. Patterson, Director of Summer Session. 


North Dakota 


DICKINSON—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 
7-July 31. Typewriting; Shorthand; Business Administration; 
Accounting. Address, L. G. Pulver, Chairman, Division of 
Commerce. 

GRAND FORKS—UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA: 
June 21-August 13. Typewriting; Shorthand; Stenography; 
Principles of Office Machines and Filing. Address, Mrs. M. 
Adeline Olson. 

MAYVILLE—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 7- 
July 30. Typewriting; Business Law; Business Mathematics; 
Business Correspondence. Address, J. Evert Scholten, Registrar. 

MINOT—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 7-July 
30. Business Law; Accounting; Office Machines; Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Office Practice. Address, O. A. DeLong, Director of 
Summer Session, 
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VALLEY CITY—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 
7-July 28.. Income Tax Accounting; Payroll Accounting; 
Baainees Law; Typewriting. Address, Adolf Soroos, Registrar. 


Ohio 


ATHENS—OHIO UNIVERSITY: Regular Session, June 
14-August 7; Postsession, August 9-August 27. Typewriting; 
Business Letter Writing; Office Machines; Research in Business 
Teaching + Accounting. Address, Rush Elliott, Director 
of Summer 1. 

BOWLING ee ee a STATE UNI- 
VERSITY: June 14-August 6. writing; Shorthand; 
Junior Business; Seminar in Sutiness yee Accounting; 
Marketing; Business Law. Address, Dr. E. G. Knepper, Chair- 
man, Department of Business Education. 

CINCINNATI—UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI: First 
Term, June 18-July 24. Accounting; Typewriting; Shorthand; 
Teaching the Basic Business Subjects; eaching the Technical 
Business ng = Methods and Materials in Office Practice. 
Second Term, July 26—August 31. Accounting; SI pSweng: 
Shorthand. Address, Harold R. Leith, Head, Department o 
Business Education. 

CLEVELAND—WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY: 
First Term, June 21-July 30. Usual subject matter courses 
in commerce, economics, and distributive education; Business 
Law; Money; Banking; Insurance; Fundamentals of Business; 
Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction. Second Term, August 2- 
September 10. Usual subject matter courses in commerce, 
economics, and distributive education; Business Law; Funda- 
mentals of Business. Address, Charles Howard Allen, Jr., 
Director of Admission. 

COLUMBUS—OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 21—July 28; July 29—September 3. Fundamental Principles 
of Teaching Business Subjects; Principles of Business Educa- 
tion; Administration and Supervision of Business Education; 
Selecting and Teaching Senior High School Business Subjects; 
Methods of Teaching Distributive Education; Curriculum 
Content for Distributive Occupational Subjects; Organization 
and Administration of Education for the Distributive Occupa- 
tions. Address, Registrar. 

KENT—KENT -STATE UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 21-July 30; August 2-September 8. Usual subject matter 
courses in commerce and distributive education; Business 
Machines; Business Letter Writing; Problems in Business 
Education; Introduction to Business; Survey of Business and 
Industry; Business Organization and Combination; Personnel 
Management; Research in Personnel Administration and Labor 
Problems; Seminar in Business Administration. Address, 
Fren Musselman, Dean of Summer Session. 

OXFORD—MIAMI UNIVERSITY: First Term, June 14- 
~ 23. Usual subject matter courses in commerce, economics, 

distributive education; Principles of Modern Business; 
Sestoags Law; Government and Business; general courses in 
education. Second Term, July 26—August 27. Usual subject 
matter courses in commerce and economics; Principles of 
Modern Business; Business Statistics; Business Law; Market- 
ing; Merchandising; oe a Psychology; Audio-Visual 
Aids in Education. Address, J. R. Neill, School of Education. 

SPRINGFIELD—WITTENBERG COLLEGE: Three 
Terms, June 14-July 16; July 19-August 20; August 23-Sep- 


| tember 4. Accounting; Business Law; Introduction to Business 


| mr panama Address, W. C. Nystrom, Director of Summer 
ession. 

WILMINGTON—WILMINGTON COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 7-July 9; July 12-August 13. Typewriting; Busi- 
ness Law; Business English; Methods of Teaching Typewriting, 
Shorthand, and Bookkeeping; Economics; Economic Geography; 
Introduction to Business. Address, Graydon Yaple, Director 
of Summer Session. 


YOUNGSTOWN—YOUNGSTOWN COLLEGE: June 14- 
August 21. All courses required for Ohio provisional special 
certificate in business education except student teaching. 
Address, Freda Flint, Director of Public Relations. 


Oklahoma 


ALVA—NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE: May 24- 
July 23. Methods of teaching business subjects and business 
subject matter courses. Address, Sabin C. Percefull, President. 


EDMOND—CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE: First Term, 
May 31-July 29. Accounting; Income Tax Accounting; Short- 

hand; Typewriting; Business Mathematics; Business Communi- 
cations; usiness ‘aw; Office Practice. Second Term, Jul 30- 
August 19. Consumer. Problems; Business wiry > usi- 
ness Law; Business Administration. Address, A. G. Hitchcock, 
Registrar. 

GOODWELL—PANHANDLE A. AND M. COLLEGE: 
May $1-July 28. Typewriting; Business Principles; Business 
Correspondence. Address, Registrar. 

NORMAN—UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA: June 3- 
August 4. Problems and Practices in Vocational Education; 
Improvement of the em | of Bookkeeping, Secretarial Sub- 
jects, and Office and Clerical Practice; Curriculum Making in 
Business Subjects; Seminar in Business Education; Secretarial 
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Science; and usual education and subject matter courses. Ad- 
dress, Arnold E. Joyal, Director of Summer Session, or Dr. Harry 
Huf{fman, College of Education. 
STILLWATER—OKLAHOMA A. AND M. COLLEGE: 
June &—July 30. Problems in Business Education; High School 
Business Curriculum; Problems in Distributive Education; 
Distributive Education Workshop; Improvement of Instruction 
in Consumer Education, Shorthand, and Typewriting and 
Transcription. Address, Dean N. Conger, Director of Summer 
Session, or Dean Raymond D. Thomas, Division of Commerce. 
WEATHERFORD—SOUTHWESTERN INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY: Two Terms, May $1-July 29; July 30- 
August 19. Shorthand; Typewriting; Accounting; Business 
Law; Economics; Business athematics; Business English; 
Business Correspondence; Filing; Office Machines; Office Prac- 
tice; Practice Teaching. Address, Millie Alexander, Registrar. 


Oregon 


CORVALLIS—OREGON STATE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 15—July 23; rt Ag | 24-August 27. Stenography; Shorthand; 
Typewriting; O rocedure; Office Organization and Map- 
ea Graduate Seminar in Administration and Supervision 

Business Education; Current Trends; Teaching Socio Busi- 
ness Subjects; Practicum in Business Education; usual subject 
matter courses. Address, Dr. C. T. Yerian. 

EUGENE—UNIVERSITY OF OREGON: Two Terms, 
June 14-July 24; July 26-August 28. Accounting; Typewriting. 
Address, Victor P. Morris, Dean of Business. 


Pennsylvania 


BLOOMSBURG—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Pre- 
session, June 7—June 25. Accounting; Auditing; Economics; 
Business Law; Business Mathematics. Regular Session, June 
28-August 6. Federal Taxes; Business Correspondence; Busi- 
ness Organization; Cierical Practice; Store Practice; Tests 
and Measurements; Consumer Education. Postsession, August 
9-August 27. Auditing; Economics; Business Law; Educational 
Psychology. Address, Richard G. Hallisy Director, Department 
of Business Education. 

DALLAS—COLLEGE MISERICORDIA: June 21- Aug- 
ust. 2. Office Practice; Stenography; Typewriting; Economics; 
Accounting; Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Typewriting. 
Address, Sister Mary Annunciata, Dean. 

ELIZABETHTOWN—ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE: 
Intersession, May 31-June 19. Business Management; Type- 
writing; Machine Practice. Regular Session, June 21-July 31. 
Cost ! ccounting; Educational Guidance; Partnership or Cor- 
poration Accounting. Postsession, August 2-August 21. Sales- 
mansbip; Money and Banking; Educational Psychology; Edu- 
cational Measurements. Address, Henry G. Bucher, Doan of 
Instruction. 


GROVE CITY—GROVE CITY COLLEGE: June 16- 
August 15. Stenography; Typewriting; Accounting; Economics; 
Economic Geography; Money and anking; Labor Problems; 
Marketing. Commercial Law; general education courses; Sales- 
manshi isual Education. ‘Address, Dr. W. C. Ketler or H. O. 
White, Registrar. 

INDIANA—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: First Term, 
June 7-July 16. [——) Educational Measurements in 
Business Courses; Shorthan Typewriting. Second Term, 
July 19-August 27. Accounting; Business Law; Tax Account- 
ing. Address, Dr. Ralph E. Heiges, Director of Summer Session. 

JENKINTOWN-—BEAVER COLLEGE: June 21-—July 31. 
Consumer Education; Advertising; Accounting; Insurance; 
History of Education; Visual Education; Educational Psychol- 
ogy. Address, Dean Ruth L. Higgins, Director of Summer 
Session. 

LEWISBURG—BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY: Siz-Weeks’ 
Course, June 21—July 31; Eight-Weeks’ Course, June 21—August 
18. Accounting; Marketing; Labor and Personnel Problems; - 
Business Law; ersonnel Management. Address, W. H. Sauvain 
or Dr. W. H. Coleman. 

NEW WILMINGTON—WESTMINSTER COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 10-July 21; July 22-September 1. Accounting; 
Money and Banking; Taxation and Public Finance. Address, 

. Creighton, Director of Summer Session. 


PHILADELPHIA—TEMPLE UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 28-July 16; July 19-August 6._ Methods of Teaching 
Merchandise Information; Methods in Job Instruction Trainin 
sae Job Relations Training; Methods in Organization — 

poe rahe in Distributive Education; Problems of the Co- 

nator in Distributive Education; Methods and Materials in 
Continua Construction; Junior Business Training and Meth- 
ods; Bookkeeping Methods; Tests and Measurements; Ad- 
vanced Studies of Business Education. Address, John M. 
Rhoads, Registrar. 

PHILADELPHIA—UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA: 
Graduate Courses, June 28-August 7; Undergraduate Courses, 
June 28—August 21. Principles and Problems in Business Edu- 
cation; Teaching the Social Business Subjects; Problems and 
Practices in Consumer Economic Education; and usual subject 
matter courses.. Address, W. L. Einolf, School of Education. 
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PITTSBURGH—CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY: July 2Auguat 28. Economic ysis; Economics 
of Business Enterprise and Governmental Control; Educational 
Psychology; Educational Measurements; Visual and Sensory 
Techniques. Address, Glen U. Cleeton, Director of Summer 
Session. 

PITTSBURGH--DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY: June 28- 
August G6. Business Law; Salesmanship. Address, George A. 
Harear, Director of Swmmer Session. 

PITTSBURGH—UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH RE- 
SEARCH BUREAU FOR RETAIL TRAINING: Firat 
Term, June 14-July 2. Job Relations Training; Methods of 
Teaching Salesmanship; Laboratory Training in Distributive 
Education; Co-ordination Methods in Distributive Education; 
Selected Economic Problems in Retailing. Second Term, July 
6-July 23. Methods in Adult Training; Organization and 
Supervision of Distributive Education; Laboratory Training in 
Distributive Education; Content and Methods of Teaching 
Textiles; Selected Economic Problems in Retailing. Address, 
Bishop Brown. 

PITTSBURGH—UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: Regular Session, June 16—July 
23. Shorthand; Methods of Teaching Typewriting and Gregg 
Shorthand; General Business; Consumer Business Education; 
Content and Methods of Teaching Commercial Arithmetic; 
Methods and Materials of Teaching Bookkee ing; Office an 
Clerical Practice; Principles and Problems in Business Educa- 
tion; Curriculum Making for Business Courses; Methods and 
Supervision in Business Education. Postsession, i 26-August 
6. Tests and Measurements. Address, Dr. F. W. Shockley, 
Director of Summer Seasion. 


SHLIPPENSBURG—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
irat Term, June 7-July 16. Secondary School of Business 
Education; Business Correspondence; Business Law; Office 
Management; Business Organization; Methods of Teaching 
Business Subjects; Accounting; Sales and Retail Selling; Mar- 
keting. Second Term, July 19-August 27. Business Law; 
Advertising; Retail Store Management; Auditing; Clerical 
Practice; Accounting. Address, Director of Summer Session. 

STATE COLLEGE—PENNSYLVANIA STATE COL- 
LEGE: Intersession, June 8—June 26. Accounting; Economics; 
Labor Problems; general courses in education. Regular Session, 
June 28-August 7. Usual subject matter courses in commerce 
and economics; Visual and Other Sensory Aids in Education; 
eneral courses in education. Postsession, August 9-August 27. 
eaching of Office Practice; Problems in Administration and 
Supervision; Educational Research. Address, Director of Sum- 


mer Session. 
South Dakota 


ABERDEEN—NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 7-July 9; July 12-August 13. Busi- 
ness Mathematics; Office Machines; Accounting; Typewriting; 
Introduction to Business; Cost Accounting; Business Law. 
Address, Registrar. : 

VERMILLION—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA: 
T'wo Terms, June 7-July 16; July 19-August 27. Usual subject 
matter courses in education, economics, and business adminis- 
tration. Address, Dr. W. H. Batson. 


Tennessee 


COOKEVILLE—TENNESSEE POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE: First Term, June 7-—July 18. Aosounting: Cost Account- 
ing; Business Law; Economics; Labor Problems; Business 
Correspondence; Business Machines; Office Appliances and 
Procedure. Second Term, July 14-August 21. Accounting; Tax 
Accounting; Business Law; Economics; Business Machines; 
Office Management, Address, Everett Derryberry, President. 

ELIZABETHTON—ELIZABETHTON COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCE: June 7—August 14. Typewriting; Shorthand; 
Bookkeeping; Penmanship; Business Mathematics; Filing; 
Office Machines; usual content courses. Address, C. C. Steed, 
President. 

KNOXVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE: Two 
Terms, June 14-July 21; July 22-Auyust 29. Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Applied Secretarial Practice; Office Management; 
Business Correspondence; Methods of Teaching Shorthand and 
Typewriting; Methods of Teaching the Social Business Sub- 
jects; Curriculum Construction in Business Education; Grad- 
uate Seminar in Business Education; Thesis in Business Educa- 
tion; usual subject matter courses. Address, G. H. Parker, 
College of Business Administration. 

NASHVILLE—GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: Two Terms, June 14-July 16; July 17-August 20. 
Business Mathematics; Accounting; Typewriting; Business 
English; Business Machines; Materials and Methods in Type- 
writing, Shorthand, and Bookkeeping; Business Law; Cost 
Accounting; Tests and Measurements in Business Education; 
Organization and Administration in Business Education; 
Seminar in Business Education. Address, Theodore Woodward, 
Head, Department of Business Education. 

NASHVILLE—TENNESSEE A. AND I. STATE COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 7-July 14; July 15-August 20. 
Teaching of Typewriting and Shorthand; Teaching the Social 
Business Subjects; Curriculum Construction in Business Edu- 
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cation; Graduate Seminar in Business Education. Addres: 
G. W. Gore, Dean. 


Texas 


ALPINE—SUL ROSS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Two Terms, June 1-July 9; July 13-August 19. Teaching 
Commercial Subjects; Teaching Penmanship; Vocationa! 
Guidance; Typewriting; Shorthand. Address, Registrar. 

AUSTIN—UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS: Two Terms, 
June 2-July 13; July 14-August 29. Shorthand; Typewriting; 
Recent Trends in the Teaching of Commercial Subjects; usua! 
courses in business administration. Address, Registrar. 

CANYON—WEST TEXAS STATE COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 1-July 10. Bookkeeping; Typewriting; Shorthand; 
Business Law; Accounting; Business English; Corporation 
Finance; Statistical Methods; Problems in Personnel Manage- 
ment and Industrial Relations; Negotiable Instruments; 
Economics; general courses in education. Second Term, July 
13-August 21. Bookkeeping; Typewriting; Shorthand; Tatro- 
duction to Business; Accounting; Business Law; Methods of 
pooeeeg Business Administration in the High Schools; Mar- 
keting; Industrial Personnel Management; Managerial Organ- 
ization; general courses in education. Address, Registrar. 

COMMERCE—EAST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, June i-July 10. Shorthand; Type- 
writing; Business Mathematics; Accounting; Business English; 
Business Law; Salesmanship; Marketing. Second Term, July 
12-August 23. Shorthand; Typewriting; Accounting; Methods 
of Teaching; Advanced Dictation; Business English; Business 
Correspondence; Business Law; Business Organization. Ad- 
dress, Registrar. 


DENTON—NORTH TEXAS STATE COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 7-July 16; July 19-August 27. Aids in Methods 
of Teaching Typewriting; Visual Aids in Commercial Teaching; 
Field Trips for Commercial Teachers; Teaching of Commercial 
Arts; Teaching of Secretarial Science; ge Instruction 
in Commercial Subjects; Practicum in Secretarial Science; 
Typewriting Repairs; Uses of Office Machines; usual subject 
matter courses in accounting, finance, insurance, general busi- 
ness; Management, merchandising; personnel administration, 
and secretarial science. Address, Registrar. 


HOUSTON—UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON: Two Terms,- 


June 3-July 14; July 19-August 27. Methods of Teaching 
Commercial Subjects in High School; Accounting; Commercial 

aw; Business Mathematics; Problems of Small Business 
Enterprise; Personnel Management; Business Organization; 
Business Statistics; Improving Instruction in Shorthand and 
Secretarial Subjects; Improving Instruction in Bookkeeping 
and Business Mathematics; Economics; Income Tax Account- 
ing; Business Letter Writing; Report Writing. Address, Dr. 
Eugene H. Hughes, Director, School of Business Administration. 

HUNTSVILLE—SAM HOUSTON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 7-July 17. Usual subject matter 
courses in commerce and economics; Business Law; Marketing; 
Life Insurance; Business Correspondence; Curriculum Con- 
struction in Business Education; Thesis; general courses in 
education. Second Term, July 19-August 27. Usual subject 
matter courses in commerce and economics; Business Statistics; 
Business Law; Banking; Business Organization and Finance; 
Teaching of Commercial Subjects; Marketing; Thesis; general 
courses in education. Address, Mrs. Marshal Riz, Registrar; 
J. Roy Wells, Head, Department of Business Administration; 
or Roy H. Adams, Dean. 

LUBBOCK—TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 9—July 17. Office Machines; Business Cor- 
respondence. Second Term, July 20-August 28. Teaching of 
Commercial Subjects in High School; Business Correspondence. 
Address, Registrar. 

NACOGDOCHES—STEPHEN F. AUSTIN STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: First Term, June 2-July 15. Type- 
writing; Shorthand; Accounting; Economics; Money and 
Banking; Corporation Finance. Second Term, July 16-—August 
26. Typewriting; Shorthand; Accounting; Marketing; Eco- 
nomics; Money and Banking. Address, Dr. R. S. Cornish, 
Head, Department of Business Administration. 

SAN MARCOS—SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE COL- 
LEGE: First Term, May 31-July 10. Bookkeeping; Type- 
writing; Shorthand; Accounting; Business Law; Management 
of a Small Business Enterprise; Materials and Procedures in 
Commercial Subjects; Economics; Corporation Finance; Audio- 
Visual Education; Research Methods; Seminar in Elementary 
Education; general courses in education. Second Term, July 
12-August 20. Office Practice; Shorthand; Accounting; Office 
Machines; Marketing; Business Law; Insurance; Economic 
Problems; oney and Banking; Audio-Visual Education; 
Supervision of Instruction; Seminar in Secondary Education; 
general courses in education. Address, Registrar. 

WACO—BAYLOR UNIVERSITY: June 1-August 20. 
Business Law; Corporation and Finance; Statistics; Whole- 
saling; Accounting; Cost Accounting; Money, Banking, and 
Credit; Personnel Administration. Address, Registrar. 


Utah: 


LOGAN—UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 7—July 16; July 19—August 20. Problems in 
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Teaching Business Subjects; Shorthand; Typewriting; Business 
Machines; Indexing and Filing: Business Communications; 
Auditing; Investments; C.P.A. Problems; Introductory Busi- 
ness; Personnel Administration; Psychology of Business; Mar- 
keting. Address, M. R. Merrill. 


Vermont 


BURLINGTON—UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT: July 
7-August 14. Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and 
Typewriting; Economics of Consumption; Current Economic 
Problems; Vocational and Educational Testing; Counseling 
and Guidance; Guidance Principles in the Secondary School; 
Audio-Visual Aids; Educational Measurements and Statistics; 
Principles and Methods in Secondary Education; Occupational 
Information; Educational Sociology; Curriculum Develop- 
ment; Supervision of Instruction. Address, Dr. Bennett C. 
Douglass, Director of Summer Session. 


Virginia 

BLACKSBURG—VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE: June 16—July 24. Principles and Problems in Business 
Education; History and Philosophy of Vocational Education; 
Curriculum Construction in Business Education; Organization 
and Administration of Business Education; Practicum in Com- 
munity Occupational Survey Methods; Job Analysis in Office 
Occupations; Prognosis, Guidance, and Placement; Co-ordi- 
nated Business Experience; Course Construction in Office 
Practice; Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial Subjects, 
Bookkeeping and Basic Business Subjects, and Office Practice 
and Office Machine Operation and Use; Methods in Educa- 
tional Research; Thesis Writing. Address, H. W. Sanders, 
Department of Vocational Education. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: 
June 28—August 21. Accounting; Cost Accounting; Business 
Statistics; Commercial Law; Economics; Money and Banking; 
Public Finance; The Development of Modern Education; 
Educational Psychology; Auditory and Visual Instruction 
Workshop. Address, George B. Zehmer, Dean of Summer Session. 

FARMVILLE—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 
21-August 14. Typewriting; The Business of Living Today; 
Merchandising; Shorthand; Business Law; Office Ms ma 
and Filing; The Teaclier’s Role in Guidance; Tests and Measure- 
ments for the Teachers. Address, William W. Savage, Dean. 


FREDERICKSBURG—MARY WASHINGTON COL- 
LEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: June 14-— 
August 7. Shorthand; Typewriting; Office Practice; Account- 
ing; Economic Principles and Problems; Business Law; Money 
= Credit; Marketing Economics. Address, Edward Alvey, Jr., 
ean, 

HAMPTON—HAMPTON INSTITUTE: June 18—August 
20. Shorthand; Typewriting; Accounting. Address, William 
M. Cooper, Director of Summer Session. 

HARRISONBURG—MADISON COLLEGE: June 21- 
August 13. Business Mathematics; Typewriting; Office Ma- 
chines; Shorthand; Personnel Administration. Address, Percy 
H. Warren, Dean of Summer Session. 

UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: June 28- 
August 21. Commercial Law; Accounting; Cost Accounting; 
Business Statistics; Economics; Money and Banking; Public 
Finance; Auditory and Visual Materials; general courses in 
education. Address, Velma C. Boaz, Registrar. 


Washington 


_CHENEY—EASTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION: Two Terms, June 14-July 18; July 14-August 
14. Office Machines; Office Practice; Economics for the Con- 
sumer; Economics; Introduction to Business. Address, G. W. 
Wallace, Registrar. 

PULLMAN—STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON: 
June 14-August 6. Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial 
Subjects; Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping and 
General Business; Problems in Business Education; General 
Management Accounting. Address, Dean J. Murray Lee, 
Director of Summer Session. 

SEATTLE—UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: Two 
Terms, June 21-July 21; July 22-August 20. Economics; 
Typewriting; Shorthand; Business Law; Statistical Analysis; 
Accounting; Office Management; Auditory and Visual Aids in 
Teaching; general courses in education; usual subject matter 
courses. Address, Eric L. Barr, Director of Summer Session. 


West Virginia 

BUCKHANNON—WEST VIRGINIA WESLEYAN COL- 
LEGE: May 31—August 20. Typewriting; Shorthand; Business 
Mathematics; Secretarial Accounting; Accounting; Public 
Finance; Co-operatives. Address, A. A. Schoolcraft, Dean. 

HUNTINGTON—MARSHALL COLLEGE: June 8-Aug- 
ust 20. Regular business administration courses for B.S. and 
A.B. degrees. Address, Director of Admission. 

INSTITUTE—WEST VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE: 
June 14-August 21. Finance; Statistics; Life Insurance; Busi- 
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ness Mathematics; Stenography; Typewriting; Business Law; 

Accounting; Shorthand. Address, Harrison i. Ferrell, Dean. 
SHEPHERDSTOWN—SHEPHERD COLLEGE: June 7- 

July 16. Typewriting. Address, Director of Summer Session. 
WEST LIBERTY—WEST LIBERTY STATE COLLEGE: 

Two Terms, June 7-July 16; July 19-August 21. Typewettiag: 

Free mag Business Machines. Address, Jesse J. Pugh, 
egistrar. 


Wisconsin 
MADISON—UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: June 25- 
August 2C. Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and 
Typewritiig; Curriculum and Instruction in Commercial! Sub- 
jects. Address, John Guy Fowlkes, Director of Summer Session. 
WHITEWATER—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 
14-July 23. Bookkeeping; General Business Training; Short- 


hand; Typewriting. Address, Paul A. Carlson, Director of 
Business Education. 


Wyoming 


LARMIE—UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING: Two Terms, 
June 14-July 16; July 19-August 20. Guidance; Audio-Visual 
Workshop; subject matter courses in Accounting, Business 
Administration, Secretarial Science, and Statistics. Address, 
Director of Summer Session. 








South Dakota Business Teachers Clinic 


The School of Business Administration of 
the University of South Dakota, Vermillion, 
South Dakota, will hold its second annual 
business teachers clinic on Thursday and 
Friday, August 19 and 20. 

Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, School of Business, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 
and Jack Milligan, chief, business education 
division of the State Board of Control for 
Vocational Education in Michigan will be 
the main speakers for the conference. 

The clinic is open to all business teachers, 
and complete information may be received 
by writing to Hulda Vaaler, Chairman, Busi- 
ness Teachers Clinic, University of South 
Dakota, Vermillion, South Dakota. 


7 + a 
Pennsylvania Spring Conference 


The spring conference of the Pennsylvania 
Business Educators Association will be held 
at Edison Junior High School, Harrisburg, 
on Saturday, May 8. Dr. James Gemmell, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
will preside. 

The morning session will begin at 10:00 
A.M. The speakers are as follows: “The 
Future of Distributive Education in Penn- 
sylvania”—Samuel P. Caplan, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia; ““A Realistic Approach 
to Basic Business Education” —Dr. Herbert 
A. Tonne, New York University, New York 
City. 

At 1:00 p.m. there will be a luncheon 
meeting with Dr. Gemmell presiding. The 
speaker will be Dr. Paul L. Cressman, 
director of Bureau of Instruction, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
who will speak on the topic, ““Trends in the 
Supervision of Business Teachers at the 
State Level.” 
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PITTSBURGH—CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY: July 2-August 28. Economic Analysis; Economics 
of Business Enterprise and Governmental Control; Educational 

‘Psychology; Educational Measurements; Visual and Sensory 
Techniques. Address, Glen U. Cleeton, Director of Summer 
Session. 

PITTSBURGH—DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY: June 28- 
August 6. Business Law; Salesmanship. Address, George A. 
Harcar, Director of Summer Session. 

PITTSBURGH—UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH RE- 
SEARCH BUREAU FOR RETAIL TRAINING: First 
Term, June 14-July 2. Job Relations Training; Methods of 
Teaching Salesmanship; Laboratory Training in Distributive 
Education; Co-ordination Methods in Distributive Education; 
Selected Economic Problems in Retailing. Second Term, July 
6—July 23. Methods in Adult Training; Organization and 
Supervision of Distributive Education; Laboratory Training in 
Distributive Education; Content and Methods of Teaching 
Textiles; Selected Economic Problems in Retailing. Address, 
Bishop Brown. 

PITTSBURGH— UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: Regular Session, June 16—July 
23. Shorthand; Methods of Teaching Typewriting and Gregg 
Shorthand; General Business; Consumer Business Education; 
Content and Methods of Teaching Commercial Arithmetic; 
Methods and Materials of Teaching Bookkee ing; Office and 
Clerical Practice; Principles and Problems in Business Educa- 
tion; Curriculum Making for Business Courses; Methods and 
Supervision in Business Education. Postsession, July 26—August 
6. Tests and Measurements. Address, Dr. F. W. Shockley, 
Director of Summer Session. 

SHIPPENSBURG—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 7—July 16. Secondary School of Business 
Education; Business Correspondence; Business Law; Office 
Management; Business Organization; Methods of Teaching 
Business Subjects; Accounting; Sales and Retail Selling; Mar- 
keting. Second Term, July 19-August 27. Business Law; 
Advertising; Retail Store Management; Auditing; Clerical 
Practice; Accounting. Address, Director of Summer Session. 

STATE COLLEGE—PENNSYLVANIA STATE COL- 
LEGE: Intersession, June 8-June 25. Accounting; Economics; 
Labor Problems; general courses in education. Regular Session, 
June 28-August 7. Usual subject matter courses in commerce 
and economics; Visual and Other Sensory Aids in Education; 

eneral courses in education. Postsession, August 9—-August 27. 
eaching of Office Practice; Problems in Administration and 
Supervision; Educational Research. Address, Director of Sum- 


mer Session. 
South Dakota 


ABERDEEN—NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 7-July 9; July 12-August 13. Busi- 
ness Mathematics; Office Machines; Accounting; Typewriting; 
Introduction to Business; Cost Accounting; Business Law. 
Address, Registrar. . 

VERMILLION—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA: 
Two Terms, June 7—July 16; July 19-August 27. Usual subject 
matter courses in education, economics, and business adminis- 
tration. Address, Dr. W. H. Batson. 


Tennessee 


COOKEVILLE—TENNESSEE POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE: First Term, June 7—July 18. Accounting; Cost Account- 
ing; Business Law; Economics; Labor Problems; Business 
Correspondence; Business Machines; Office Appliances and 
Procedure. Second Term, July 14-August 21. Accounting; Tax 
Accounting; Business Law; Economics; Business Machines; 

ffice Management. Address, Everett Derryberry, President. 

ELIZABETHTON—ELIZABETHTON COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCE: June 7—-August 14. Typewziting: Shorthand; 
Bookkeeping; Penmanship; Business athematics; Filing; 
} a nw gamma usual content courses. Address, C. C. Steed, 

resident. 


KNOXVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE: Two 
Terms, June 14-July 21; July 22-Auyjust 29. Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Applied Secretarial Practice; Office Management; 
Business Correspondence; Methods of Teaching Shorthand and 
Typewriting; Methods of Teaching the Social Business Sub- 
jects; Curriculum Construction in Business Education; Grad- 
uate Seminar in Business Education; Thesis in Business Educa- 
tion; usual subject matter courses. Address, G. H. Parker, 
College of Business Administration. 


NASHVILLE—GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: Two Terms, June 14-July 16; July 17—August 20. 
Business Mathematics; Accounting; Typewriting; Business 
English; Business Machines; Materials and Methods in Type- 
writing, Shorthand, and Bookkeeping; Business Law; Cost 
Accounting; Tests and Measurements in Business Education; 
Organization and Administration in Business Education; 
Seminar in Business Education. Address, Theodore Woodward, 
Head, Department of Business Education. 

NASHVILLE—TENNESSEE A. AND I. STATE COL- 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 7-July 14; July 15-August 20. 
Teaching of Typewriting and Shorthand; Teaching the Social 
Business Subjects; Curriculum Construction in Business Edu- 
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cation; Graduate Seminar in Business: Education. Address, 
G. W. Gore, Dean. 


Texas 


ALPINE—SUL ROSS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 1-July 9; July 138-August 19. _Teaching 
Commercial Subjects; Teaching Penmanship; Vocational 
Guidance; Typewriting; Shorthand. Address, Registrar. 

AUSTIN—UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS: Two Terms, 
June 2-July 13; July 14-August 29. Shorthand; Typewriting; 
Recent Trends in the Teaching of Commercial Subjects; usual 
courses in business administration. Address, Registrar. 

CANYON—WEST TEXAS STATE COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 1-July. 10. Bookkeeping; Typewriting; Shorthand; 
Business Law; Accounting; Business English; Corporation 
Finance; Statistical Methods; Problems in Personnel Manage- 
ment and Industrial Relations; Negotiable Instruments; 
Economics; general courses in education. Second Term, July 
13—August 21. Bookkeeping; Typewriting; Shorthand; Intro- 
duction to Business; Accounting; Business Law; Methods of 
Teaching Business Administration in the High Schools; Mar- 
keting; Industrial Personnel Management; Managerial Organ- 
ization; general courses in education. Address, Registrar. 


COMMERCE—EAST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 1-July 10. Shorthand; Type- 
writing; Business Mathematics; Accounting; Business English; 
Business Law; Salesmanship; Marketing. Second Term, July 
12-August 23. Shorthand; Typewriting; Accounting; Methods 
of bene. Advanced Dictation; Business English: Business 
Correspondence; Business Law; Business Organization. Ad- 
dress, Registrar. 

DENTON—NORTH TEXAS STATE COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 7-July 16; July 19-August 27. Aids in Methods 
of Teaching Typewriting; Visual Aids in Commercial Teaching; 
Field Trips for Commercial Teachers; Teaching of Commercial 
Arts; Teaching of Secretarial Science; angers Instruction 
in Commercial Subjects; Practicum in Secretarial Science; 
Typewriting Repairs; Uses of Office Machines; usual subject 
matter courses in accounting, finance, insurance, general busi- 
ness; management, merchandising; personnel administration, 
and secretarial science. Address, Registrar. 


HOUSTON—UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON: Two Terms,- 


June 3-July 14; July 19-August 27. Methods of Teaching 
Commercial Subjects in High School; Accounting; Commercial 

aw; Business Mathematics; Problems of Small Business 
Enterprise; Personnel Management; Business Organization; 
Business Statistics; Improving Instruction in Shorthand and 
Secretarial Subjects; Improving Instruction in Bookkeeping 
and Business Mathematics; Economics; Income Tax Account- 
ing; Business Letter Writing; Report Writing. Address, Dr. 
Eugene H. Hughes, Director, S:hool of Business Administration. 

HUNTSVILLE—SAM HOUSTON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 7-July 17. Usual subject matter 
courses in commerce and economics; Business Law; Marketing; 


Life Insurance; Business Correspondence; Curriculum Con- 
struction in Business Education; Thesis; general courses in 
education. Second Term, July 19-August 27. Usual subject 
matter courses in commerce and economics; Business Statistics; 
Business Law; Banking; Business Organization and Finance; 
Teaching of Commercial Subjects; Marketing; Thesis; general 


courses in education. Address, Mrs. Marshal Riz, Registrar; 
J. Roy Wells, Head, Department of Business Administration; 
or Roy H. Adams, Dean. 

LUBBOCK—TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 9-—July 17. Office Machines; Business Cor- 
respondence. Second Term, July 20—-August 28. Teaching of 
Commercial Subjects in High School; Business Correspondence. 
Address, Registrar. 

NACOGDOCHES—STEPHEN F. AUSTIN STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: First Term, June 2-July 15. Type- 
writing; Shorthand; Accounting; Economics; Money and 
Banking; Corporation Finance. Second Term, July 16-—August 
26. _Typewriting; Shorthand; Accounting; Marketing; Eco- 
nomics; Money and Banking. Address, Dr. R. S. Cornish, 
Head, Department of Business Administration. 

SAN MARCOS—SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE COL- 
LEGE: First Term, May 31-July 10. Bookkeeping; Type- 
writing; Shorthand; Accounting; Business Law; Management 
of a Small Business Enterprise; Materials and Procedures in 
Commercial Subjects; Economics; Corporation Finance; Audio- 

isual Education; Research Methods; Seminar in Elementary 
Education; general courses in education. Second Term, July 
12-August 20. Office Practice; Shorthand; Accounting; Office 
Machines; Marketing; Business Law; Insurance; Economic 
Problems; Money and Banking; Audio-Visual Education; 
Supervision of Instruction; Seminar in Secondary Education; 
general courses in education. Address, Registrar. 

WACO—BAYLOR UNIVERSITY: June 1-August 20. 
Business Law; Corporation and Finance; Statistics; Whole- 
saling; Accounting; Cost Accounting; Money, Banking, and 
Credit; Personnel Administration. Address, Registrar. 


Utah 


LOGAN—UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 7—July 16; July 19-August 20. Problems in 
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Teaching Business Sobfoste. Shorthand; Typewriting; Business 
Machines; Indexing and, Filing,’ Business Communications; 
Auditing; Investments; C roblems; Introductory Busi- 
ness; Personnel Administration; Psychology of Business; Mar- 
keting. Address, M. R. Merrill. 


Vermont 


BURLINGTON—UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT: July 
7-August 14. Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and 
Ty pewritings Economics of Consumption; Current Economic 
Problems; Vocational and Educational Testing; Counseling 
and Guidance; Guidance Principles in the Secondary School; 
Audio-Visual Aids; Educational Measurements and or | 
Principles and Methods in Secondary Education; Occu — 
Information; Educational Sociology; Curriculum evelop- 
ment; Supervision of Instruction. Address, Dr. Bennett C. 
Douglass, Director of Summer Session. 


Virginia 
BLACKSBURG—VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE: June 16-July 24. Principles and Problems in Business 
Education; History and Philosophy of Vocational Education; 
Curriculum Construction in Business Education; Organization 
and Administration of Business Education; Practicum in Com- 
munity Occupational Survey Methods; Job Analysis in Office 
Occupations; Prognosis, Guidance, and Placement; | Co-ordi- 
nated Business Experience; Course Construction in Office 
Practice; Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial Subjects, 
Secknesee and Basic Business Subjects, and Office Practice 
and Office Machine Operation and Use; "Methods in Educa- 
tional Research; Thesis Writing. Address, H. W. Sanders, 

Department of Vocational Education. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: 
June 28-August 21. Accounting; Cost Accounting; Business 
Statistics; Commercial Law; Economics; Money and Banking; 
Public Finance; The Development of Modern Education; 
Educational Psychology; hallieey and Visual Instruction 
Workshop. Address, George B. Zehmer, Dean of Summer Session. 

FARMVILLE—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 
21-August 14. Tzpemettiog: The Business of Living Today; 
oe] mm orthand; Business Law; Office Machines 

Filing; The Teacher’s Role in Guidance; Tests and Measure- 
Gente for the Teachers. Address, William W. Savage, Dean. 


FREDERICKSBURG—MARY WASHINGTON COL- 
LEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: June 14- 
August 7. Shorthand; Typeseeees Office Practice; Account- 
ing; Economic Principles and Problems; Business Law; Money 
- Credit; Marketing Economics. Address, Edward Alvey, Jr., 

an. 


HAMPTON—HAMPTON INSTITUTE: June 18—August 
20. Shorthand; Typewriting; Accounting. Address, William 
M. Cooper, Director of Summer Session. 

HARRISONBURG—MADISON COLLEGE: June 21- 
August 13. Business Mathematics; Typewriting; Office Ma- 
chines; Shorthand; Personnel Administration. Address, Percy 
dq. Warren, Dean of Summer Session. 

UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: June 28- 
August 21. Commercial Law; Accounting; Cost Accounting; 
Business Statistics; Economics; Money and Banking; Public 
Finance; Auditory and Visual Materials; general courses in 
education. Address, Velma C. Boaz, Registrar. 


Washington 


CHENEY—EASTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION: Two Terms, June 14-July 18; July 14-August 
14. Office Machines; Office’ Practice; Economics for the Con- 
sumer; Economics; Introduction to Business. Address, G. W. 
Wallace, Registrar. 

PULLMAN—STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON: 
June 14-August 6. Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial 
Subjects; Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping and 
General Business; Problems in Business Education; General 
Management Accounting. Address, Dean J. Murray Lee, 
Director of Summer Session. 

SEATTLE—UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: Two 
Terms, June 21-July 21; July 22-August 20. Economics; 
Typewriting; Shorthand; "Business Law; Statistical Anal sis; 
Accounting; Office Management; Auditory and Visual Aids in 
Teaching; general courses in education; usual subject matter 
courses. Address, Eric L. Barr, Director of Summer Session. 


West Virginia 

BUCKHANNON—WEST VIRGINIA WESLEYAN COL- 
LEGE: May 31-August 20. Typewriting; Shorthand; Business 
Mathematics; Secretarial Accounting; Accounting; Public 
Finance; Co-operatives. Address, A. A. Schoolcraft, Dean. 

HUNTINGTON—MARSHALL COLLEGE: June 8-Aug- 
ust 20. Regular business administration courses for B.S. and 
A.B. degrees. Address, Director of Admission. 

INSTITUTE—WEST VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE: 
June 14-August 21. Finance; Statistics; Life Insurance; Busi- 
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ness Mathematics; Stenogra raphy; = amy | Business Law; 

Accounting; Shorthand. ress, Harris . Ferrell, Dean. 
SHEPHERDSTOWN—SHEPHERD COLLEGE: June 7- 

July 16. Typewriting. Address, Director of Summer Session. 
WEST LIBERTY— WEST LIBERTY STATE COLLEGE: 

Two Terms, June 7-July 16; July 19-August 21. Tyogwenag: 

Shorthand; Business Machines. Address, Jesse 

Registrar. 


Wisconsin 
MADISON—UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: June 25- 
August 20. Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and 
Typewriting; Curriculum and Instruction in Commercial Sub- 
jects. Address, John Guy Fowlkes, Director of Summer Session. 
WHITEWATER—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 
14-July 23. Bookkeeping; General Business Training; Short- 


hand; Typewriting. Address, Paul A. Carlson, Director of 
Business Education. 


Wyoming 


LARMIE—UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING: Two Terms, 
June 14-July 16; July 19-August 20. Guidance; Audio-Visual 
Workshop; subject matter courses in Accounting, Business 
Administration, Secretarial Science, and Statistics. Address, 
Director of Summer Session. 








South Dakota Business Teachers Clinic 


The School of Business Administration of 
the University of South Dakota, Vermillion, 
South Dakota, will hold its second annual 
business teachers clinic on Thursday and 
Friday, August 19 and 20. 

Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, School of Business, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 
and Jack Milligan, chief, business education 
division of the State Board of Control for 
Vocational Education in Michigan will be 
the main speakers for the conference. 

The clinic is open to all business teachers, 
and: complete information may be received 
by writing to Hulda Vaaler, Chairman, Busi- 
ness Teachers Clinic, University of South 
Dakota, Vermillion, South Dakota. 


e +. ” 
Pennsylvania Spring Conference 


The spring conference of the Pennsylvania 
Business Educators Association will be held 
at Edison Junior High School, Harrisburg, 
on Saturday, May 8. Dr. James Gemmell, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
will preside. 

The morning session will begin at 10:00 
A.M. The speakers are as follows: “The 
Future of Distributive Education in Penn- 
sylvania”—Samuel P. Caplan, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia; ““A Realistic Approach 
to Basic Business Education’’—Dr. Herbert 
A. Tonne, New York University, New York 
City. 

At 1:00 p.m. there will be a luncheon 
meeting with Dr. Gemmell presiding. The 
speaker will be Dr. Paul L. Cressman, 
director of Bureau of Instruction, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
who will speak on the topic, “Trends in the 
Supervision of Business Teachers at the 
State Level.” 
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Applied Business Law 


By Pomeroy and Fisk 


APPLIED BUSINESS LAW will eliminate any problem of motivation 
that you may have. The illustrations shown above are just a few of 
the many cartoons used to make the principles of law more vivid. 
The book has a popular appeal. The principles are presented in a 
nontechnical manner, and they are made meaningful through every- 
day examples. 


Each lesson starts with introductory “‘teaser’’ questions followed by an introductory provocative 
case. Numerous pictures and illustrative cases make the discussions clear. At the end of each 
lesson there is a list of points, “‘Be Sure To Remember,’’ followed by hypothetical case questions 
and actual adjudicated court case problems. 


You may obtain an optional workbook and an optional series of achievement tests. A comprehensive 
teachers’ manual is furnished on the adoption of this book. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Cleveland Conference 


The Cleveland chapter of the National 
Office Management Association, in conjunc- 
tion with the School of Business Administra- 
tion, Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio, held its 
tenth annual conference on April 20 at the 
Hotel Statler. The conference theme was 
“Improving Productivity of Office Workers.” 


Paul R. Anders, dean, School of Business 
Administration, Fenn College, presided at 
the morning session, which consisted of two 
panel discussions. The first topic discussed 
was “Pre-employment Training,” and the 
panel members were William L. Moore, prin- 
cipal, John Hay High School, Cleveland; 
Dr. Jay R. Gates, president, Dyke and 
Spencerian College, Cleveland; and Mr. 
Anders. The second topic was “Selection 
Testing of Applicants,”’ which was discussed 
by J. A. Kopas, Fenn College. 


The first vice-president, D. R. Forrest, 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company, Cleveland, 
presided at the afternoon session. Speakers 
at this session were as follows: “Induction 
of Office Employees’—C. A. McBride, 
Osborn Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land; “How to Improve Production”—T. J. 
Budden, Ohio Bell Telephone Company, 
Cleveland; “Training Office Supervisors” — 
Kenneth Umbaugh, Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


At the dinner session Howard E. Wheland 
(John Hay High School, Cleveland), presi- 
dent of the Cleveland chapter of N.O.M.A., 
presided. The dinner speaker, I. J. Berni, 
Procter and Gamble Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, spoke on the subject, “Personnel Man- 
agement.” 


The meeting was well attended by local 
business teachers as well as office managers. 


Appointments at Columbia 


Dr. John L. Rowe, who presently is at 
the School of Education, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts, has accepted an 
appointment as assistant professor of educa- 
tion in the Department of Business Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. Dr. Rowe will begin his 
work at Teachers College in the fall semester 
of 1948. 

Dr. Rowe is well known for his writings in 
the field of typewriting. He is editor of the 
typewriting section of the UBEA Forum. 
His doctoral study dealt with the curriculum 
of business teacher education in liberal arts 
colleges and state teachers colleges in the 
United States. He received his Doctor of 
Education degree from Columbia University 
in 1946. 

Paul A. Carlson, director of business edu- 
cation, State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, and a well-known writer and 
speaker in the field of business education, 
will join the Teachers College business 
education summer session staff. Mr. Carlson 
will conduct the course, Improvement of 
Teaching Bookkeeping, during the six-weeks’ 
summer session. 

Lewis D. Boynton, Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut, will 
become a member of the Department of 
Business Education staff at Teachers College 
beginning in September. Mr. Boynton has 
been at Teachers College of Connecticut for 
the past two years and is, at present, acting 
head of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion there. In addition to teaching at New 
Britain, Mr. Boynton has also been an 
instructor in the School of Education, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts, where 
he has given courses in methods and in 
supervision of business education. 








The Simplified Letter 
(Continued from page 392) 


. Type name of dictator in capitals at 
left-hand margin at least five spaces 
below end of letter. 

. Align initials of typist at left below the 
signature, if used. 

. List names of individuals who will 
receive carbon copies on the left-hand 
margin below signature. 

. Page number may be placed on lower 
left-hand margin about one inch from 
bottom of each sheet, if necessary. 


. File with left margin up. This brings 
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essential information in line at top for 
easy reference. 


Every day’s mail continues to bring evi- 


dence of interest from the commercial 
teacher, the professor of business subjects, 
and the business school instructor. These 
letters match those of the manufacturer, 
the retailer, and the banker—progressive 
representatives of business and industry. 
The Simplified Letter, you see, has become 
another link between the business executive, 
his secretary, and the business educator. 
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Natural Resources of the Pacific Coast. 
(Released in 1947.) This one-reel, 16-mm. sound film 
was produced by Coronet Instructional Films with 
Dr. Clifford M. Zierer, chairman, department of 
geography, University of California, Los Angeles, 
California, as collaborator. The film is available in 
either color or in black and white, and it may be shown 
in 10 minutes. 

Summary. The various natural resources of the 
Pacific Coast are shown in this film. These resources 
include lumbering, fishing, farming, water power, and 
mineral industries. The importance of the conservation 
of these vast resources is emphasized. 

Recommended Use. High school classes in economic 
geography and economics would find this film interest- 
ing and educational. 

Sale and Rental. “Natural Resources of the Pacific 
Coast” may be purchased from Coronet Instructional 
Films, 65 East South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
The selling price for color is $90 and $45 for black and 
white. For rental use contact your regular film rental 
library or the extension division of your state university. 


Building America’s Houses. (Released in 
1947.) This is a 16-mm. sound film produced by Twen- 
tieth Century Fund and Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc. It may be shown in 12 minutes. 


Summary. This film shows how the house-building 
industry operates. It illustrates why costs are high and 
pictures new techniques that may provide better homes 
at lower cost. Mass production is emphasized as an im- 
portant factor in building homes at a lower cost. 

Recommended Use. “Building America’s Houses” 
would be of interest and help to classes in economics, 
consumer economics, and general business. 


Sale and Rental. “Building America’s Houses” may 
be purchased from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. The 
selling price is $50. This price is subject to an educa- 
tional discount of 10 per cent. Rental from Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films, Inc., is restricted to the following 
states: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, and Wisconsin. The rental price is $2.50 for 
the first ;day and 50 cents for each additional day. 
Other states should contact the nearest film rental 
library. 


The Sale and How to Make It. (Released in 
1947.) This is a 35-mm. sound filmstrip that requires 
3314 revolutions a minute and may be shown in 10 
minutes. .It is one of a series of filmstrips distributed 
by the Syndicate Store Merchandiser, Inc., to aid in 
the training of retail sales personnel. 


Summary. The first part of this filmstrip demon- 
strates how not to make a sale. The salesclerk is guided 
through some of the following techniques: (1) greeting 
the customer, (2) building a sales vocabulary, (3) dem- 
onstrating, (4) suggesting, (5) dealing with undecided 
customers, (6) substitute selling, (7) closing the sale so 
that the customer will want to come back again. 
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The sound portion of the filmstrip is followed by a 
photo quiz that reviews the subject with a right-and- 
wrong series of pictures. The purpose of the photo quiz 
is to provoke discussion. 

Recommended Use. High school and adult classes in 
distributive education should find this filmstrip help- 
ful because it contains many worth-while suggestions 
for the beginning retail salesclerk. 


Sale. “The Sale and How to Make It” may be pur- 
chased from Syndicate Store Merchandiser, Inc., 79 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York. The selling 
price is $25. 


We Choose Retailing. (Released in 1945.) This 
is a 35-mm., single-frame, sound filmstrip that requires 
3314 revolutions a minute and may be shown in 30 
minutes. 


Summary. The story centers around a discussion 
between Mr. Harrison, manager of a department store, 
and three juniors in high school. Mr. Harrison explains 
to the three students the many functions involved in 
operating a retail store. Some of the points emphasized 
are (1) opportunities in selling, nonselling, and execu- 
tive positions in the retail field, (2) qualifications neces- 
sary to succeed in retailing, (3) the many types of jobs 
found in a retail store, (4) relation of selling to all types 
of jobs in retailing, and (5) the many types of retail 
stores. 

Recommended Use. For guidance purposes, classes in 
general business and salesmanship should find this 
filmstrip interesting and helpful. High school and 
adult classes in distributive education should benefit 
from the suggestions made in this filmstrip. 

Sale. ‘We Choose Retailing” may be purchased 
from Michigan Retailers Association, 1504 Olds Tower, 
Lansing, Michigan. The selling price is $25. 


Party Lines. (Released in 1946.) This is a one 
and one-half reel, 16-mm. sound film in color produced 
by Eddie Albert Productions for the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. It may be shown in 
15 minutes. 

Summary. This film opens with illustrations of how 
good neighbors should share things, such as driveways 
or telephone party lines. The way that party lines 
serve many customers is shown by a diagram, and the 
necessity for neighborly co-operation is shown by 
dramatizing some of the things that can happen if the 
neighbors fail to co-operate. The use of marionettes 
throughout the entire production serves not only to 
make the picture informative but also appealing and 
entertaining. 

Recommended Use. High school classes in general 
business and civics would appreciate the importance 
of co-operation on the part of neighbors who have 
party lines. 

Rental. 


“Party Lines” may be secured from the 
nearest office of your local Bell Telephone Company. 
There is no rental charge; however, there may be a 
charge for transportation. 
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It takes more than just a camera 
fo make a 


Coronet INSTRUCTIONAL FILM 


Into every scene that is shot at CORONET’S Studios goes the “know-how” of techni- 
cians with years of practical experience in educational film production. Every detail 
of color or black-and-white photography must be perfect, and whether the accompany- 
ing sound track is the roar of a railroad train or merely a stage whisper, that too must 
meet CORONET'’S exacting standard of quality. CORONET is the only educational 
producer to make films from script to finished print at its own studios. 


These are just a few of the reasons why CORONET Instructional Films not 
only offers the LARGEST library of new 16-mm. educational sound-motion 
pictures but also the FINEST as well. 





CORONET’S Business Education Library Includes: 


The Secretary's Day. The Secretary Takes Dictation. The Secretary Transcribes. 
Bookkeeping and You. Ready to Type. Building Typing Skill. The Work of the Stock 
Exchange. Fred Meets a Bank. What Is Money? Sharing Economic Risks. 


For a complete catalog or further information on purchase, lease-purchase, preview, or 
rental sources of any CORONET film, write to: 


Coronel INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


65 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET e CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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Review 


OF NEW LITERATURE 








The Man from Mars. 1948. This is a 21-page, 
paper-bound booklet. It is the first of a series of 
new-type comic book published by the Small Business 
Economic Foundation, Inc. A man from Mars visits 
the earth and is confused by our present economic 
problems, such as national debt, strikes, labor relations, 
and inflation. The man returns to Mars just a little 
confused and cannot understand why we have such 
problems on earth. Free. Order from Small Business 
Economic Foundation, Inc., 122 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago 8, Illinois. 


Essential Techniques in Securing and Hold- 
ing the Right Job. 1948. By Harrison Myers, Jr., 
and Paul R. Jackson. A 51-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet designed’to help the recent school graduate 
find a job. It breaks down the established and proven 
steps in successful job seeking in such a manner that 
they are applicable for those who lack experience. It 
is divided into the following five chapters: “Securing 
the Interview,” “How to Write a Successful Application 
Letter,” “Interview Preparation,” “The Interview,” 
“Having Secured the Job—Let’s Go Ahead.” Price 
$1.00; 20 per cent discount on ten or more. Order from 
Vocational Research Bureau, 6620 Broad Street, Los 
Angeles 1, California. 


Business Experience for Business Teachers. 
1948. Miscellaneous Bulletin $3257. A 9-page, mimeo- 
graphed bulletin prepared under the supervision of 
B. Frank Kyker. The introduction deals with the need 
for business experience for business teachers. Follow- 
ing the introduction are five different plans for provid- 
ing business experience for business teachers, co- 
ordinators, and supervisors. These plans were submit- 
ted to state supervisors, teacher trainers, and business- 
men for their evaluation and criticism. The plans are 
not presented. as being equally desirable or effective, 
but are reported because they are used with varying 
degrees of success in some teacher-training institutions. 
Free. Order from Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


Public Relations for the Private Business 
School. 1948. By J. Evan Armstrong. This $1-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet is one of a series pub- 
lished by the National Council of Business Schools. 
The introduction gives a definition of public relations 
of the private business school and explains the need 
for and the purpose of public relations. It also discusses 
the growth in the public relations movement. The 
following ten phases of the public relations program 
are treated separately: “The Student Public,” “The 
Staff Public,” “The Alumni and Former Student 
Public,” “School and College Teachers and Adminis- 
trative Public,” “Prospective Student Public,” “The 
Church Public,” “Business Education Professional 
Public,” “Business, Industrial, and Professional Pub- 
lic,” “The Community Public,” “Local, State, and 
National Departments of Education Public.” Single 
copies 50 cents; 25 cents if purchased in lots of four or 
more. Order from National Council of Business 


Schools, Washington 6, D. C. 
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What’s in Your Life Insurance Policy? 1948. 
This 15-page, printed, paper-bound booklet is one of a 
series of booklets prepared by the Institute of Life 
Insurance. It contains explanations of each part of a 
life insurance policy and defines the provisions contained 
in the standard policy form, including settlement 
options, nonforfeiture values, dividends, policy loans, 
and special benefits. Teachers and students alike will 
find the booklet useful when studying any unit on life 
insurance. Copies available free. Order from Institute 
of Life Insurance, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
New York, 


National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions. March, 1948. Bulletin No. 
44. A 48-page, printed, paper-bound booklet edited by 
Stephen J. Turille. It contains an abstract of the 
doctorate dissertation completed in the Advanced 
School of Education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, by Harry Huffman. The title of the dis- 
sertation is “The Use of Common Experiences in the 
Approach to Elementary Bookkeeping.” It is divided 
into the following four chapters: “How Young People 
are Taught Elementary Bookkeeping,” “ Young People 
as a Source of Information,” “Common and Uncommon 
Experiences,” “The Use of Common Experiences in 
the Approach to the Technical Topics of Elementary 
Bookkeeping.” Chapter IV includes two illustrations 
showing how common experiences are rélated to busi- 
ness records and to the balance sheet and a table 
that shows technical topics related to common experi- 
ences. Price 50 cents. Order from The Research Press, 
611 Harrison Street, Kirksville, Missouri. 


Your Business Education Program. November 
1947. Volume VI, No. 3. By F. Blair Mayne and 
Mildred Doney. This 20-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet is one of a series published by the Bureau of 
Educational Research and Service, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Wyoming. It contains the findings 
of a survey made of business education as it exists in 
the schools of Wyoming. The report is divided into the 
following four < rere “Business Education in the 
High School Curriculum,” “The Present Business Edu- 
cation Programs in Wyoming High Schools,” “Sug- 
gested Business Education Curriculums for Wyoming 
High Schools,” “Suggested Procedures for Improving 
Business Education in Wyoming High Schools.”’ Chap- 
ter II contains two tables. Table I shows the business 
education subject offerings in eighty-six Wyoming high 
schools for 1946-47. Table II shows the student enroll- 
ment in the business subjects in Wyoming high schools 
for 1946-47. Price 25 cents. Order from Bureau of 
Educational Research and Service, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 





This page is reserved for a review of new 

literature that is of interest to commercial 

teachers. Submit samples to the editor, stat- 

ing the price and the source from which copies 
may be obtained. 
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LASTING, PERMANENT INFORMATION 
REGARDLESS OF BOUNDARY CHANGES 


You don’t need to worry about World War II 
boundary settlements if you use this book. 


_ 


THIRD EDITION Se S—Ci#y STAPLES and YORK 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY is more than just a revision of an already 
popular text. The facts presented are lasting, permanent, and up to date 
regardless of boundary changes. The principles will continue to be lasting 
and permanent because in those parts of the world where boundaries are 
likely to shift, the regions are discussed by natural, economic, and racial 
areas, such as ‘‘Central Europe,”’ “Mediterranean Countries,"’ and ‘‘Scan- 
dinavian Countries.” 


Your students get more than lasting, permanent information—they get a 
fascinating and vivid interpretation of geographic influences. The human 
element of geographic conditions is always kept in the foreground in each 
discussion. Simplicity in wording has been used to catch and to hold the 
interest of the student. This simplicity of vocabulary helps the student to 
understand and to appreciate fully the various topics that are being con- 


sidered. 


So, for top results and more lasting and permanent information, investigate 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY, Third Edition. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Why Johnny! 
Father: “Johnny, what makes you skip school all 
the time?” 
Johnny: “Class hatred,” 
ee @e 
More Intelligent 


She: “You used to say I was all the world to you.” 
He: “Yeah, but my knowledge of geography was so 
limited then.” 
ee ee 
Exaggeration 


Patient: “Doctor, why does a small cavity feel so 
large to the tongue?” 
Dentist: “Just the natural tendency of the tongue 
to exaggerate, I suppose.” 
eee 


They Were Trying 


Judge: “Could you have settled this argument out 
of court?” 
Kelly: “Yes, your honor, that’s what we were trying 
to do when the police interfered.” 
»> 2 oe 


Always a Woman? 


A woman is a person who can hurry through a drug- 
store aisle fifteen inches wide without brushing against 
the pile of tinware, and then drive home and knock off 
one of the doors of a twelve-foot garage. 

ee ee 


Too Much Night Life Already 


A little girl kept complaining because her parents 
never let her stay up. One evening her mama and papa 
had company so they told their daughter she didn’t 
have to go to bed. After an hour or two of listening to 
all the stuffy grown-up conversation ‘she could stand, 
she said: “May I go to bed now, Mother? I’m tired of 
this night life.” a i 


Logical 


“Good morning, Jimmy,” said the neighbor to the 
small boy sweeping off the porch. “‘Is your mother in?” 
“Would I be doing this if she wasn’t?” 
eee 


Colder by Degrees 


An elderly woman bought a cottage on the American- 
Canadian border. Both of the governments sent 
surveyors to find out which country she was in. One 
surveyor finally said, “I’m positive your cottage is on 
the American side—by three inches.” 

“Oh,” said the woman, “I’m so glad. I have heard 
that the winters in Canada are so severe.” 

eee 


What About the Other Fourth? 


Bobby: “Pop, what is woman’s intuition?” 
Father: “Son, I think it’s about three-fourths sus- 
picion.” 
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Unusual Occurrence 


“Hmmm,” said the tourist, “looks like we might 
have some rain.” 
“Could be,” drawled the man from the dry western 
pe “T shore hope so. Not for myself, but for the 
ids here. I’ve seen it rain.” 


* a 
Off to Good Start . 


Employer (to newly hired steno): “Now I hope you 
thoroughly understand the importance of punctuation?” 

Steno: “Oh, yes, indeed. I always get to work on 
time.” ney 


No Use Looking 


There was a timid knock at the door. “If you please, 
kind lady,” said the beggar. “I’ve lost my right leg.” 
“Well, it ain’t here,” exclaimed the woman. 


eee 
Good-Will Trip 


Five-year-old Willie had been taught that Sunday 
is not a day for play. On Sunday morning his mother 
found him sailing his toy boat in the bathtub. 

“Willie,” she said, “don’t you know it’s wicked to 
sail boats on Sunday?” 

“Don’t get excited, mother,” he replied calmly. 
“This isn’t a pleasure trip. This is a missionary boat 
going to Africa.” 

eee 
High C in the Tree 


A budding young soprano, making her first appear- 
ance in a concert, apologized for having a cold. She 
sang: “I will hang my harp on a high willow tre-ee-eee; 
I will hang up harp on a high willow tre-ee-eee,” each 
time breaking the high note. Suddenly a voice came 
from the balcony: “Try. hanging it on a lilac bush!” 


2 * * 
Note of Sympathy 


A minister was to conduct the funeral of a man 
whose life had been such that a great deal of good 
could not be said of him. Even his widow understood. 
Nevertheless, he wanted to say something on the 
complimentary side if he could and it occurred to him 
to scan the floral wreaths with their cards of sympathy. 

The man had been a volunteer fire fighter and the 
hook-and-ladder boys had sent a_ beautiful floral 
piece. This ought to have something if anything does, 
the preacher thought. He was sadly disillusioned. 
Worked neatly into the design of red roses was this 
statement: “Gone to his last fire.” 


o * - 
Not So Funny 


Clerk: “‘These are exceptionally strong shirts, sir. 
They simply laugh at the laundry.” 

Customer: “Yes, I know that kind. 
come back with their sides split.” 
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TEXTBOOK-WORKBOOKS FOR OFFICE MACHINES 


Adding 
Machines 


Calculating 
Machines 


Each of these books is a combination 
textbook and workbook. Achieve- 


ment tests are included in all except 


the first book. 


OFFICE MACHINES COURSES is a 
combination of the other books de- 
signed to provide reasonable famil- 
iarity with and a moderate skill in the 
operation of all adding and calculat- 
ing machines. 


VOCATIONAL EFFICIENCY DRILLS 
is designed to give the necessary 
training to provide a high degree of 
vocational skill in the operation of 
key-driven calculators. Vocational 
production standards are suggested 
for each of the jobs. 


OFFICE MACHINES COURSE 
Agnew 
(A combination of the other courses below) 


KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE 
Goodfellow-Agnew 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 


VOCATIONAL EFFICIENCY DRILLS 
Agnew-Goodfellow 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 


CRANK-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE 
Goodfellow-Agnew 
(For Monroe, Marchant, and Friden) 


TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING MACHINE 
COURSE 

Agnew-Goodfellow 
(For Underwood-Sundstrand, Remington Rand, 
Monarch, and Barrett) 


FULL KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING 
MACHINE COURSE 


Agnew-Goodfellow 


(For Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, Allen Wales, 
Barrett, Corona, and Allen) 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Man, 44, with A.B. degree, desires summer position 
teaching accounting, business arithmetic, and typing. 
Has had 20 years’ teaching experience, 5 years of whic 
was commercial teaching in high school. Available June 
1-September 1. Address, No. 185. 


Experienced college instructor desires permanent 
business school position in northeastern Ohio, north- 
western Pennsylvania, or western New York. Can teach 
all of accounting, business management, and busi- 
ness law in large business college. Also has handled many 
small public accounts. Candidate for C.P.A. Available 
upon 2-4 months’ notice. Address, No. 186. 


Woman, 25, with B.S. in business education, desires 
position for next year. Will have 30 graduate hours by 
end of summer. s 3 years’ experience teaching business 
subjects in a senior high school. Would consider college 
or high school work. Address, No. 187. 


Young man, holding Bachelor of Science degree in 
education, presently employed in a Boston junior col- 
lege, desires summer postition in private school. Can 
teach medical shorthand, transcription, accounting, and 
all related social business subjects. Address, No. 188. 


Man, 26, with 5 years’ experience in high school and 
business college and 1 year accounting experience, desires 
——— teaching secretarial and accounting courses. 

rained in Gregg shorthand. Has double major. Prefers 
west of the Rockies. References. Address, No. 189. 


Middle-aged man teacher, with 17 years’ teaching 
experience in business colleges, junior colleges, and 
university, desires postion for the summer. Can teach 
accounting, business law, business English, Gregg short- 
hand, and typewriting. Has 3 degrees and is a licensed 
public accountant. Prefers the South or Southwest. 
Address, No. 190. 


Lady teacher, with Master’s degree in commerce and 
14 years’ experience teaching Gregg shorthand and typ- 
ing, desires summer position in college or business 
school. Can also teach Thomas shorthand. Good per- 
sonality. Excellent references. Address, No. 191. 


Man, experienced teacher and administrator, desires 
position. as degrees, uses modern methods, and is a 
strong educator. Age 46. Can teach accounting, law, 
economics, salesmanship, advertising, Crees shorthand, 
stenotypy, and English. Is state certified. Previous 
experience includes being commercial department head 
J a am school and private school director. Address, 

o. a 


Young man desires ition in a college for the sum- 
mer. Holds B.S. and M.A. degrees. Has had 15 years’ 
teaching experience in a high school. Is willing to teach 
business economics, economic geography, commercial 
ge - _e history, and political science. Address, 

0. » 


Woman teacher, with B. A. in education and several 
years’ experience in office and personnel work and high 
school and business college teaching, desires summer 
teaching ition. Can teach typing, Gree or Thomas 
shorthand, and allied subjects. Available June 21. 
Address, No. 194. 


Experienced business college manager, director, 
registrar, fieldman, and advertiser desires position. Has 
car. Excellent record. Would accept position that has 
possibilities above $6,000. Address, No. 195. 
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Woman, with Master’s degree in business education 
from Peabody College and 20 years’ teaching experience, 
desires to contact a good —_ needing a teacher for 
the 1948 summer session. ill consider permanent 

ition. oy of fnehing Seeneiiing, Gregg short- 
nd, and office practice. ornia, Washington, or 
Oregon preferred. Address, No. 196. 


Lady, with B.S. and M.A. degrees and 12 years’ expe- 
rience as commercial teacher, desires summer teaching 
position in a high school, college, or university. Can 
teach Gregg shorthand, business English, bookkeeping 
and accounting, salesmanship, typewriting, geography, 
and other allied subjects plus social studies. Would 
consider doing some graduate work with teaching. 
Available June 20. Address, No. 197. 


Woman, with M.A. degree, life commercial certificate, 
and 15 years’ commercial experience, desires position 
teaching commercial subjects during the summer and 
continue teaching in winter if agreeable to both parties. 
Available June 1. Address, No. 198. 


Young woman, experienced commercial teacher, 
desires ition in vicinity of Louisville, Kentucky, for 
this fall. Has A.B. degree from Bowling Green College 
of Commerce. Capable of teaching typewriting, Gregg 
shorthand, and bookkeeping. Address - 199. 


Two women teachers, with high school and adult edu- 
cation experience, desire summer positions. Qualified 
to teach all commercial subjects. Address, No. 216. 


Man, advanced accounting instructor, desires position. 
Can teach all phases of accounting, income tax, business 
law, and allied subjects. Has had 30 years’ experience. 
Capable of heading strong accounting department or 
managing school. Address, No. 218. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Woman principal or commercial teacher 
with possibility of tnership later on. Small school of 
50-100 students. Small classes and light work. Must 
have degree. Address, No. 200. 


WANTED: 


WANTED: To contact commercial teachers with 
M.A. degrees who would be interested in organizing a 
teacher-owned-operated business junior college in the 
South. Small investment. Address, No. 201. 


WANTED: Teacher for old-established secretarial 
school in New York City. State subjects qualified to 
ge seeien, and experience. Salary open. Address, 

o. fe 


WANTED: Manager for pragvessive business college. 
Must be experienced, well qualified, aggressive, and cap- 
able of developing school. Excellent opportunity. Un- 
usual offer. ill consider selling interestjto the right 
person. Address, No. 203. 


WANTED: A thoroughly competent Gregg short- 
hand and typing teacher for well-established school in 
southeastern city. Send full details and recent photo- 
graph. Address, No. 204. 


WANTED: Accounting teacher who can also teach 
English, commercial arithmetic, and commercial law. 
Must have pleasing personality. Permanent position for 
energetic lady or man ina cc business school in 
Northwest. Address, No. 205. 


WANTED: Two teachers for summer in a business 
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college in southern California. Room and board in home 
of owner as remuneration. Address, No. 206. 


Here is an opportunity for a salesman-teacher to have 
his own college. The school will be opened in a city in 
the deep South of over 300, ee. with a drawing 
territory of over 1,000,000. an must have degree, be 
between 25-40, and be able to teach all commercial 
subjects. Need not be from the South. Small financial 
investment between $1,000-$2,500 will be required to 
insure the individual’s sincerity in the new college. 
Enclose photograph, age, amount of money able to 
invest, qualifications, and present connections in first 
letter. Address, No. 207, 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy established business college in 
northern or western states. Not less than 2- or 3-teacher 
school and preferably in city where there is only 1'school. 
Give full information as person would like to make ar- 
rangements in June. ress, No. 208. 


WANTED: To buy 3- or 4-teacher school with excellent 
reputation be experienced school administrator. Prefers 
an old school but with good equipment. A school located 
in Southwest, Midwest, or mountain states preferred. 
Address, No. 209. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Modern business college, equipped to 
handle 70 students. Located in largest Washington ci 
on Columbia River. Member of National Council. 
——— 2 teachers in addition to owner. Price $21,000. 
A 


ress, No. 210. ae 


FOR SALE: Well-established business college. All 
modern equipment in excellent condition. Excellent 
territory. School can accommodate 100 students. Near 
Cleveland. Addregs, No. 211. 


FOR SALE: Four-teacher secretarial school with 
higher accounting. Is well equipped and —— an 
excellent business. Has excellent oe Ne eenge co- 
operation with high schools and Colleges in the com- 
munity, and ¢ enrollment. Is a member of the 
National Council of Business Schools, accredited with 
the State Department of Education and the Veterans 
Administration, and fully approved for veterans’ training 
and state rehabilitation training. Is registered with the 
Department of Immigration to teach foreign students 
from Cuba and South America. Is free of debt and worth- 
while investment for person who is capable of taking 
charge and who knows the school business. School is 
located in large southern winter resort. Address, No. 212. 


FOR SALE: Two-teacher school founded in 1915. 
Located in Middle West. Only business school in city of 
30,000. Closest competition 35 miles. Will sell for value 
of equipment inventory. Address, No. 213. 


FOR SALE: Secretarial and accounting school with 
good income. Established 26 years in western Washing- 
ton. Good enrollment. Modern equipment. Light 
quarters. Reasonable rent. Approved for state and 
veterans’ training. Priced at less than a year’s gross. 
Address, No. 214. 


FOR SALE: Four-teacher business school located in 
the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Capacity 175. Excel- 
lent reputation. Seventy-six years of continuous pros- 
perity. Approved for veterans. Can be purchased for 
four-fifths gross income. Easy terms. Reason for selling: 
owner is permanently disabled. Address, No. 215. 


FOR SALE: One of the outstanding schools offering 
business training in the private school field. Excellent 
equipment throughout cluding practically entirely 
new office machines and typewriting equipment. Ex- 
cellent enrollment. Approved for veterans. A-1 credit. 
Excellent reputation. Member of prominent school 
associations. Address, No. 217. 


FOR SALE: Business and secretarial school with 
splendid reputation in prosperous city of 250,000. Only 
one other business school in locality. Approved for 
veterans’ training and registered by the state board of 
regents. School is clear and debt free. Will sell for 1 
year’s profits. Excellent opportunity for one with $6,000 
cash. Address, No. 219. 
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N.B.T.A. Makes Plans for Detroit 


The executive board of the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Association has set the dates 
of December 28-30 for the next annual con- 
vention. 

President L. H. Diekroeger, assistant prin- 
cipal, Hadley Technical High School, St. 
Louis, Missouri, and Secretary Robert E. 
Finch, supervisor of business education, 
Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
made a trip to Detroit, Michigan, the week 
end of February 6-8 for the purpose of work- 
ing out preliminary plans for the convention. 
J. L. Holtsclaw (supervising principal of 
commercial education, Detroit Public 
Schools), former president of N.B.T.A., held 
a complimentary luncheon for President 
Diekroeger and Secretary Finch, which was 
attended by sixteen educators and school 
officials representing the public and private 
schools of the Detroit area. 

The entire week end was filled with con- 
tinuous conferences and inspection tours of 
local hotel facilities, with the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel finally being chosen as the 1948 con- 
vention headquarters. 

The theme of the convention will be “Busi- 
ness Education is More Than Good Teach- 
ing.” 

President Diekroeger has called a meeting 
of the executive board to be held in Detroit 
at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, starting at 9:00 
A.M. on May 15. At that time the executive 
board will make further plans for the 1948 
convention. 

The membership campaign committee, 
which served last year, has agreed to con- 
tinue for the current year. The only excep- 
tion is Louise Dalton, High School, St. 
Bernard, Ohio, who will take over the cam- 
paign in that state. 

The officers of the respective departmental 
and round-table groups of the Association 
will soon be supplied with general instruc- 
tions concerning their programs. 

Mr. Holtsclaw is local chairman of the 
1948 convention. Ivan Mitchell, Western 
High School, and L. W. Mallory, Pershing 
High School, are vice-chairmen. Mr. Mal- 
lory will also serve as assistant local exhibits 
manager and will work with Dr. Ray G. 
Price (College of Education, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota), treas- 
urer and exhibits manager. L. J. Whale, 
High School of Commerce, will serve as 
assistant publicity director and will work 
with George A. Meadows (Meadows-Draug- 
hon College, Shreveport, Louisiana), national 
publicity director. 
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Tennessee Summer Conference 


As a service to the business teachers of 
the area, the’ University of Tennessee (Knox- 
ville, Tennessee) chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon 
will hold a summer conference dealing with 
the problems of the classroom teacher on 
July 14-16. There will be two sessions on 
Wednesday, which will be devoted to the 
teaching of shorthand. The two sessions on 
Thursday will be devoted to the teaching of 
typewriting. Friday morning will be reserved 
for final questions and summarization. Clyde 
I. Blanchard, Gregg Publishing Company, 
will conduct the part of the conference 
devoted to shorthand, and Wallace B. 
Bowman, South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, will conduct the part of the conference 
dealing with typewriting. 

This will not be a convention with formal 
speeches. The meetings will be entirely 
informal and will consist of questions and 
answers, demonstrations, and discussions. 
All teachers or prospective teachers and 
others interested are invited to attend. 

For further information address inquiries 
to Mrs. Ruth G. O’Steen or G. H. Parker, 
College of Business Administration, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Western Michigan D.E. Workshop 


Dr. Deyo B. Fox, director of the division 
of vocational education, Western Michigan 
College of Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
has announced the plans of the College to 
offer the first distributive education work- 
shop on the campus this summer. Teacher 
training in distributive education is one of 
the more recent services being rendered the 
state by this division of the College. 


Adrian Trimpe will supervise and direct 
the workshop. An excellent staff of well- 
qualified persons has been secured to take 
part in the program. They are G. Henry 
Richert, Business Education Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; 
Jennie Scott Graham, University of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, New York; Fred Anderson, Central 
Michigan College of Education, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Michigan; and Dr. Fox. 


An additional group of consultants also 
available for those participating in the work- 
shop will be Jack Milligan, chief, and Law- 
rence T. Thomson, supervisor, business 
education division, Michigan State Board 
of Control for Vocational Education, and 
Willard M. Bateson, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Before your students leave school 
this spring, they need... 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL 
SERVICE TRAINING 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 
provides pre-employment training in the basic informa- 
tion and skills that are required for clerical positions in 
business and in government offices. It is a combination 
textbook and workbook that provides a review of princi- 
ples, intensive applications, and tests. 
make the student ready for the job and to help him in 
ior business and civil service examinations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 


By Fisher 


The purpose is to 


Dallas 


San Francisco 
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Shorthand Transcription Studies 


BY WHITMORE AND WANOUS 


P rese nts In Lessons | through 5, the students transcribe from accurate 
shorthand plates material that they have previously typed 
9 steps to from straight copy. 


. Beginning with Lesson 6, the students transcribe short, 
real office 


simple letters from accurate shorthand plates. 


k e | l e . Beginning with Lesson 16, the students transcribe from their 
SHU un own notes that they have written, not from dictation, but 
from printed copy. 


transcrip tion . Beginning with Lesson 26, the students transcribe from notes 


that they have taken from dictation of familiar material. 


. Beginning with Lesson 31, the students transcribe from notes 


that they have taken from dictation of unfamiliar material. 


. Beginning with Lesson 46, the students are given practice and 
training in transcribing from ‘‘cold’’ notes. 


7. Beginning with Lesson 51, the 
students are given practice in 
transcribing notes that were 
taken from dictation given at 


‘‘natural rates.”’ 


. Beginning with Lesson 56, the 
students are given practice and 
training in transcribing notes 
that have corrections inserted 


and certain portions deleted. 


. Beginning with Lesson 61, the 
students are given training and 
practice in taking dictation 
directly at the typewriter. 


All these processes include training in the correct use of words, punctuation, capital letters, 
spelling, hyphenating words, expressing numbers, using titles, using salutations, and using com- 
plimentary closes in letters. 


Skill in transcription requires more than typing speed, and it requires more than shorthand speed. 
These two skills must be put together in a workable pattern. That is precisely the job that is done 
by SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES. This book brings together materials which corre- 
late typewriting and shorthand. These two skills are integrated on a job competence basis. The 
result is a high rate of transcription which is the final measure of the value of a good stenographer. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 





Cincinnati 


iE. Training in the best tech- 
niques of selling. 


2. Training to give consumer 


1948 
oth Edition 


Fundamentals of Selling 


service and satisfaction. 


By Walters and Wingate 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING, Fifth Edi- 
tion, is written in an int¢resting style. It takes 
full advantage of visual illustrations with 
plenty of case examples taken from actual 
selling situations. The questions and prob- 
lems lend themselves to regular classroom 
instruction and are particularly useful to 
teachers who are handling students doing 
part-time selling. Emphasis is not only placed 
on selling of merchandise but also on the 
development of a pleasing personality and 
the ability to sell oneself. This well-rounded 
book is suitable for the kind of course that 
well might be taught to all students. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York Chicago Dallas 


San Francisco 


1. 


The fundamental principles of selling 
are applied to all types of sales activi- 
ties, although emphasis is placed 
upon retail selling since most oppor- 
tunities are in this field. 


. Adequate attention is given to such 


specialized mediums of selling as ad- 
vertising, letters, display, telephone, 
and radio. 


. According to the modern concept of 


selling, this book emphasizes the con- 
sumer point of view and the rendering 
of service to consumers. 


. Personality development is woven into 


the course so that all students will 
benefit from its study even though 
they may not become salesmen. 


. The rich cases, projects, and discus- 


sion material have been drawn from 
actual experiences in real selling 
situations. 








